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THE ART INDUSTRIES OF MADRAS. 

By G. BIDIE, M.D., Deputy Surgeon-General. 

DIVISION I.—FINE ARTS. 

Paintings and Drawings. —Paintings on glass are made at Chandragiri, North Arcot District, and are 
mostly of a mythological character, and possess some interest in that respect, but are never of any artistic merit. 
Some of the paintings on ivory and talc from Trichinopoly are fairly good, but are marred by a total disregard of 
perspective. The colours used are now usually imported from Europe. Paintings on leather are hand-painted, 
and are intended for use as table mats. They are curious and somewhat quaint, but never possess much artistic 
merit. Made at Nossam, Cuddapah District. In paintings on paper, as in those on ivory and talc, all the rules 
of perspective are generally set at defiance. Made at Hampa Sagra, Bellary District, and Anantapur. 

DIVISION III.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

<* 

Music in some stage of development seems to be common to every people, and even the most barbarous races 
possess some, kind of musical instrument. With the Hindus music has always been a favourite art, and the 
popular god Krishna is generally represented as playing on a flute. Much ingenuity has also been devoted in 
India to the invention of musical instruments, and these possess a particular interest at the present day, inasmuch 
as some have remained unaltered for centuries. Beginning with the simpler forms belonging to the rude hill 
tribes, and proceeding onwards to those in use amongst the more civilised population of villages and cities, we find 
a most interesting variety, capable of affording much information as to the characteristics of the national music. 
From this point of view they have hitherto received little or no attention, and a rich field of research therefore 
remains for the investigation of the ethnologist and musician. As regards Hindu music, some of the older airs are 
rich in expressive melody, and one reason why the higher class of them does not appeal to European taste lies in 
the peculiarities of the scale. According to Carl Engel, “the Hindus divided their musical scale into intervals 
smaller than our semi-tones. They adopted 22 intervals called sruti, in the compass of an octave. The sruti 
may, therefore, be compared to our chromatic intervals. But, from an old treatise written by Soma, it is evident 
the common scale of the Hindus had much the character of the pentatonic order of intervals.” In the construction 
of their musical instruments, the natives of India have called into requisition a great variety of substances. The 
chief of these are: reeds, bamboos, gourds, wood, iron, brass, shells, bone, ivory, gut, bladder and skin. 1 he 
principal places of manufacture in the Madras Presidency are Tanjore, Malabar and Nilgiris. It is impossible to 
frame a classification of the instruments which will indicate their position in the probable order of their successive 
invention ; but the following is given as an attempt in that direction, in so far as regards the simpler and more 
primitive types in each class:—Instruments of percussion—drums, tambourines, cymbals, castanets. Wind 
instruments; (a) not depending on reeds—Instruments of the trumpet kind, such as horns, flutes and whistles; 
(/;) With reeds—-Pipes of various kinds with vibrating reeds of cane or reed, and a single tube ; instrument with 
blow-pipe, leather bag and chanter, like a bag-pipe ; pipes with two or more tubes inserted into a small bottle- 
gourd. Stringed instruments—Instruments with one string and without a finger-board; dulcimer with frame 
and strings of cane ; instruments with finger-board and frets for shortening the strings, the sound being produced 
by twanging with the fingers or with a piece of wood, bone, &c.; instruments with finger-board and played with a 
r 4 x>w like the violin. 

Instruments of Percussion.— Drums. The varieties of this instrument are numerous. Some shaped like 
a kettle, are made of iron and covered with strong hide ; but, generally speaking, the body of the drum is made 
of a hollowed section of the trunk or branch of a tree. In the larger drums the ends are closed with sheep-skin, 
but in some of the smaller ones bladder is used. The Tamil names of the several drums are as follows :— Odal, 

1 foot 7^ inches by 1 foot inches, ends closed with sheep-skin, ordinary drum shape and laced with rope ; 
hollowed section of a tree. Tkdval or Dhol, \ foot 3I inches by i foot i | inches, ends closed with sheep-skin, 
ordinary drum shape and laced with a rope; hollowed section of a tree. Doliki , 1 foot i| inches by gk inches, 
ends closed with sheep-skin, ordinary drum shape, and laced with leather thongs ; hollowed section of a tree. 
'Matha lam , 1 foot 7 inches by 8| inches, barrel-shaped and laced with leather thongs ; hollowed section of 4 tree. 
Ponibai, two oblong-shaped drums lashed together, both about 1 foot 1 inch in length, and about 7 and 6 inches 
respectively in diameter ; made of the hollowed branch of a tree ; one is played by beating with the fingers, and 
the other by rubbing a stick covered with leather laced with rope. Gonthalam, a pair of kettle-drums turned in 
the shape of a flower-pot out of the trunk of a tree, 1 foot by 8| inches, laced with ropes. Gidikatti , a pair of 
miniature kettle-drums, made as above, 6 inches by 6 inches, laced with leather thongs. Udukkai, a brass hour¬ 
glass shaped drum, 6| inches by 6f- inches, covered with bladder and laced with twine, used in various religious 
ceremonies. Udvkkai , a smaller plain little drum, used by jugglers and men who exhibit performing monkeys. 
Dape, a tambourine, 1 foot 9.} inches, rim of wood 4-j- inches deep, and covered with parchment. Dassan 1 'happa , 
small rude tambourine made of two semi-circular sections of wood joined with iron clasps 7 1 inches by 3-J inches, 
covered with parchment. Kanjir, a small tambourine, with attached cymbals and rattles, 5I inches by 3 inches, 
covered with the skin of a lizard. Tickfi , a pair of small castanets made apparently of blackwood (Dalbergia 
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/atifolia). faler, a pair of small brass cymbals. Thalum, a pair of brass cymbals, each 4! inches in diameter. 
fan rani, a small brass gong, such as is used by beggars. Chippla , two wooden castanets, each with a ring for the 
linger to hold it, and mounted with two pairs of small brass cymbals and brass rattles. 

Wind Instruments, (a) Without reeds. Some of the hill tribes in Ganjam use a bullock’s horn like a 
trumpet, but, of course, religious scruples would prevent Hindus generally from using such an instrument. Sankti, 
a conch shell. The conch is usually blown through a small hole made in the spiral end. In some the spiral is 
encased in brass, which has a mouth-piece like a trumpet. The other end of the shell is also brass-mounted, and 

has 



nam, 

diameter __ _ ___ __ 

occasions. Alkuja , a whistle made of bamboo, *10 inches long, and with 8 holes very close together. Pullangolal , 

a flute made of bamboo, 13 inches long, with 8 finger holes. 

{b) With reeds. Mogavine , a small oboe-like instrument made of hard wood, 11 inches long. I he reed in 
this, as in most of the other reed instruments, is usually made out of the pointed end of the flowering spathe of 
the cocoanut palm, and is therefore thicK and stiff, and harsh in tone compared with reeds made from cane. 
Sometimes both in the North and South, sections of the leaf of the palmyra palm are used in. making reeds. The 
mogavine has 8 finger-holes in front, all of the same size, and one behind. The upper end is made in a way that 
leads me to suppose that some mouth-piece originally belonged to it, and the lower end is ivory mounted. Kama , 
a large instrument like an oboe, made out of one piece of black wood, and without the usual metal bell. It has 
eighTfinger-holes in front and one behind, and the reed is made of palmyra leaf. The length of the instrument is 
18 inches, and the diameter of the bell mouth 4 inches. Nagasarum, an oboe-like instrument, made of black 
wood and brass-mounted. The upper end which carries the reed is made of brass, and the reed is made from the 
spathe of the palm ; length 22 inches. The bell is made of brass turned, and is 3^ inches wide. There are eight 
finger-holes in front, and two more near the lower end of the tubes on each side. Surna, another variety of the 
Indian oboe, with seven finger-holes in front and one behind. It is made of one piece ol black wood, and is 1 
inches long and 3 inches wide at the low T er end ; reed made of palmyra leaf. Panchanui Oththu , a wooden tube 
covered with leather and with brass mountings; bell with etched figures. Length, 13^ inches; diameter of bell, 
31 inches, Reed made of palm spathe. There is, only one finger-hole, and the instrument is used as a drone. 
Oththu or Sutho, a wooden tube covered with leather, with only one finger-hole, and brass-mounted. Length, 


foot 


i cl¬ 


inches ; diameter of brass bell, 3f inches. Reed made of palm spathe ; used as a drone. Majid 1\ the 
instrument used by the snake-charmer, and consists of a bottle-gourd with a blow-pipe at the smaller end, and thin 
fla<>eolet-]ike tubes inserted into the bulbous end. The lower ends of the tubes all open into one brass bell. 1 he 
centre tube has nine finger-holes in front (the three lower of which are partly closed with wax) and one behind. 
The tube to the left of it has seven finger-holes in its side, some of which are shut with wax. I he tube to the 
right has no finger-holes. Inside the gourd there is a reed for each tube, made by cutting a vibrating tongue in a 
kind of grass or reed. The centre tube is the chanter or performing tube, and the side one drones, which are 
tuned uTthe chanter by means of the wax stopping in the finger-holes. The parts of the instrument are fastened 
together by means of black wax. Thnththi> this is a rude kind of bag-pipe. 1 he bag is made ol a small goats 
skin, the blow pipe being inserted in the place of one foreleg, and the chanter in room of the other. I he other 
natural openings in the skin are closed by internal ligatures. Instruments ol the nature of a bag-pipe are of very 
ancient date and very widely diffused, having been used by the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans,^ Arabs, Persians, and 
Hindus, and by most Celtic and Slavonic races. To the ancient Romans it was known as Tibia utnenlarn , and 
and is said to have been a favourite instrument with Nero, bonus ol it are still known and used in Italy, France, 
Germany, Russia, and Poland, and in the Eastern countries already specified. It was also at one time a popular 
instrument in Lincolnshire and Northumberland. It is alluded to by Chaucer, and Shakspeare mentions it on 
several occasions, as in Henry IV., Part I. It has long been cultivated in Ireland, and the drones, in the Irish 
pipe are furnished with keys. It is the national instrument of the Highlands of Scotland, and its music has 
cheered the Highlander on to victory in every field on which British bravery has been conspicuous. It was the 
duty of the Highland piper in the field to cheer the clansmen on the march, to lead the van into battle, to alarm 
them when in danger, to collect them when scattered, to recall the heroism of their ancestors, and to incite them 
by passionate strains to imitate their example. In peace, the bag-pipe cheered the festive board, gave life and 
merriment to the wedding, and at death poured out the wild wailing notes of the coronach as the body was carried 
to the grave. The Hindu instrument is a very barbarous one, and capable ol playing only a lew notes. I he reed 
is made of a piece of cane with a vibrating tongue cut on one side, and there are five holes in the chanter, some of 
which are partially closed Avith wax. Morejing , this is an iron instrument identical with the Jew s haip, except 
that the tongue projects 11 inches behind, so as to give greater facility for holding it in the mouth. I he. 1 rench 
name of the instrument is Tronipe , and the Scotch Trump, both evidently identical. 1 he English name of Jews 
harp is probably a corruption of the French jeu-trompe, or “ toy trumpet. Although only a toy,, yet it is capable 
of wonderful musical performances, and various marvellous performers on it have from time to time appeared m 
Europe. Some of these used two or more instruments, “each having a fundamental tone ol its own, and con¬ 
sequently different harmonies.” 

Stringed Instruments. — (a) Without a finger-board. 7hunthona, this may be regarded as in some 
measure a sort of Trigonon , with a small drum added to increase the resonance. It is chiefly used by beggars to 
accompany their recitations, and the pitch can be lowered or raised by means of the tuning peg. K inner 1 ^ a 
primitive kind of l ine. It consists of a wooden bar, w ith the ends ornamented wfith griffins heads, 6cc. I wo 
gourds painted in floral patterns are fixed below the bar. I he strings are of wire, tw r o in number, and supported 
by a bridge. There are five frets for fingering. Length, 3 feet 1 inch. 
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( b ) With a finger-board. Thambun , a sort of guitar. The body is semi-globular, made out of jack wood, 
and both it and the long neck are inlaid with ivory decorated with floral patterns, etched and filled in with black 
and red pigment. Length, 4 feet 4 inches; width, 1 foot 2\ inches; depth of body, to£ inches. It has four wire 
strings, and the same number of tuning pegs, which are artistically shaped and adorned with ivory etched. The 
belly is convex, the bridge being of dark wood ; and to keep the strings clear of the sharp convexity behind the 
bridge, they are ingeniously passed through bone heads. Originally the body of the t/uimburi was a gourd, and 
the instrument has been used by the Egyptians and Assyrians from remote times. Vine, a sort of advanced 
kinneri ; the body of the instrument is hollowed out of fine old jackwood, with belly of the same material, and is 
protracted into a long neck like that of a guitar, but has a gourd at the upper end to increase the sound. The 
strings are of wire, and seven in number ; four of them are mounted, as in the guitar, over a bridge, and are fur¬ 
nished with a number of frets ; three of the strings run along the side of the neck and have an arched bridge of 
metal, and the scroll is ador. eel with a gilded griffin’s head. Length of instrument, 3 feet 6 inches; depth of 
body, 9 inches; width, 1 if inches. Chiitari or Guitar; length. 4 feet 2 inches; width, 1 if inches; depth, 9f 
inches. Originally, no doubt, the body of this instrument was of gourds, some of which are ribbed, and the dug- 
out wooden body now r used is adorned with a series of ribs radiating from the posterior single peg, to which all 
the strings are attached, over the convexity of the instrument, and again converging at the base of the neck. 
The instrument known as the guitar in Europe is evidently copied from this one; and, curious to say, the Italian 
name of it is chittan, while the Spanish designation is guitarra, and the French guitare. There can be no doubt 
that the whole of these names are derived from the same root or word. The strings are of wire, and seven in 
number. Of these six are of equal length, and pass over the general nut up to the tuning pegs, but the seventh, 
at a short distance up the finger-board, .passes through a metal peg, and then turns off to a tuning peg in the side 
• of the neck. The finger-board has numerous frets, made of ligatures of twine passing round the necks. Sarabath , 
this instrument has a drum-like body, 12^ inches deep, and inclusive of the neck and scroll, it is 2 feet 10 inches 
long. It is made out of one piece of wood, and the hollow body, which at first sight appears cylindrical, is found 
to be traversed by two holes at the base of the neck, and to be cut so as to form thin wings or scrolls. The bottom 
of the drum-like body is closed with a thin piece of wood, and the belly with parchment. The neck emerges from 
the body in a deep bracket-like piece, and the actual neck, from the nut to the upper fret, is only about 8 inches 
long. The finger-board is inlaid with etched ivory, and the .neck behind covered with bright blue cloth with gilt 
figures on it. Viewed as a whole, the instrument has in shape some resemblance to the figure of a bird, more 
especially as the neck ends in the gilded head of a bird. There are six tuning pegs, and the same number of cat¬ 
gut strings, but four of them are closely arranged in pairs, and could hardly be played except as pairs. Saranghi, 
length, 2 feet 3 \ inches, width 5f- inches ; this is a sort of violin, the whole being dug out of the branch of a tree; 
the body is hollow, dug out, and the belly covered with skin. It has three catgut strings passing over the bridge, 
and below these thirteen sympathetic wire strings arranged somewhat like the strings of a harp. It is played on 
with a bow, consisting of hair stretched on a piece of bent cane. * 

DIVISION IV.-JEWELLERY. 

I he manufacturing jeweller or goldsmith is a common artisan, and some of his traditional designs are of great 
merit, but his work is generally roughly finished. The manufacture of jewellery to suit English taste is, outside 
Madras, chiefly carried on in Trichinopoly. The shape of the articles made is European, but the ornamentation 
is the well-known grotesque Swami pattern, which often consists of hideous mythological figures. The principal 
places at which jewellery is manufactured in the Madras Presidency are Madura District, Chingleput District, 
Kurriool, Salem, Anantapur, South Canara, Madras, Nilgiris, Kistna, Malabar, Godavari, Cuddapah, Vizagapatam 
and 1 anjore. Personal ornaments of base metal are made at Madras, Madura and Kistna of brass, copper, or 
some other cheap metal, and the designs are very varied and often pretty. From an ethnological point of view 
they are of great interest; and they are also suggestive from an artistic point of view. Theatrical ornaments are 
made at Malabar of wood and lac ornamented with bits of glass, and consist of head dresses, breast plates, &c., 
and have a very grotesque effect. 

DIVISION V.—ART MANUFACTURE IN METAL. 

Gold and silver plate is manufactured at Dindigul, Palai (Madura District), Godavari, Tanjore, and Tirupati 
(North Arcot District). 

1 he metal from which most of the domestic utensils are made is composed of copper and tin, and is therefore 
a species of bronze. But brass which consists of copper and zinc is also used. The articles made are chiefly 
chumbus, plain or chased, and often of very elegant shapes, plates, cups and lamps. Some of the plates from 
Tirupati are of very elegant designs, the cove being fluted and margins serrated, and of lace-like pattern. The 
making of brass lamps is dying out, owing to the introduction of kerosine lamps. The principal places for manu¬ 
facture for bell metal utensils are Bellary, Kasargod (South Canara District), Malabar, and Vizagapatam ; and for 
brass utensils Anantapur, Bellary, Salem, Madras, Madura District, Malabar, Godavari, Cuddapah, Vizagapatam, 
and 7 anjore. Carvings on metal is done at Tirupatur and Madura (Madura District). Engraving on metal is 
done at Kistna. I he kinds of vessels made of copper are mostly kitchen utensils and platters, and afford no 
scope for artistic work. They are. made at Kistna, Salem, Madras, Madura District, Malabar, Godavari, 
Cuddapah, Vizagapatam, and Tanjore. 

Ornamental Work in Brass and Zinc. —Water bottles made of brass are sometimes inlaid with patterns 
in zinc, but as a rule the work is coarse and clumsy. Made at Perambalur, Trichinopoly District. 

(To be Continued.) 




THE DECLINE OF SOUTH INDIAN AETS. 

By PANDIT NATESA SASTU, M.F.L.S. 

(Continuation.) 

The lace manufacture of Madura is entirely gone. Genuine lace is now a rarity unknown in Southern India. 
The French and English copper laces have taken the place of the Hindu sumptuous silver and gold lace. Thus, 
our cloth manufacture in all its departments has received a vital blow. We must encourage it, and we must 
induce Government to encourage it. Exhibitions to show the skill of the weavers should be instituted by the 
Government, and prizes offered to the best weavers. The best patterns of Hindu silk cloth should be turned into 
petticoats by European ladies well disposed towards India. A certain French silk firm in Paris was at the point 
of collapsing, when, merely to encourage the proprietor., a fashionable lady ordered a suit of the silk cloth of that 
firm. The next day all the ladies in Paris began to buy from that firm, and the trade at once revived. Even so, 
if. one or two fashionable ladies of Madras would make their dresses from the Kuttalam silk cloth, we should soon 
have another story to write. The sinking trade would at once revive. One great calamity that has come over 
the cloth manufacture of India is the entire disappearance of the manufacture of thread from our country. 

We dwelt till now on the great calamity that has come over the cloth trade in South India, and the loss to 
art by the disappearance of the fine patterns on the bodies and borders of female cloths. Under this head we 
shall also speak of palampores, the beauty of art they once possessed, and the utter ruin which has now enveloped 
them. Perhaps some may not have an exact idea of palampores. These are called palaug-posh in Hindustani, 
which means “ bed cover,” or, more literally, “ epuch cover.” They are called in the Tamil countries eluttu- 
duppatti. The great centres for this art once were Selam (Salem), Nagapattanam (Negapatam), Kumbhaghonam 
(Combaconam), Uraiyur near Tvinchchinappalli (Trichinopoly), Kudalur (Cuddalore), Arkadu (Arcot), Kalahasti, 
and Masulipatam. In the early years of our own generation, there were, in each of these places, several hundreds 
of houses, the inmates of which were carrying on this profession. Now there are not even half a dozen huts in 
each of these spots. The great reason for this is the introduction of the European chintz, with ugly colours and 
awkward patterns. In the palampores of our old days, very fine representations of Hindu mythology or warfare 
were represented most exquisitely by block and by hand. There were sometimes 120, or even 160, blocks for one 
pattern. Mostly by want of encouragement by the public, these patterns have disappeared. Any one who takes 
the trouble to go into the School of Arts (Egmore)' can see several of these blocks of an art which is fast dying 
away in our country, exhibited in glass cases. Some of the best palampore cloths I have come across in European 
houses, turned into bed and sofa covers. And should we not now and then take it into our heads to have for our 
bed cloths these palampores, and so encourage our dying trade, rather than cover our cushions with a plain white 
machine-manufactured sheet, which is not even useful for a day, as dirt accumulates.in it too soon? 

Carpets. —Next to the cloth trade we shall take carpet-making. Carpets are of two kinds, cotton and 
woollen. The famous centres- in South India for carpets are Ayyampet, Ranjangedi, Ariyalur, Velur, Bhavani, 
Rollegal, and others. At Ayyampet, where there were once more than two hundred houses, there are now only 
two threes, that is, only half-a-dozen. And the famished inmates of’these houses could not keep, in their utter 
poverty, any carpet ready made in hand. If we wish to buy from them, we must give them An advance, and wait 
their own time. The fine border and body with a nice admixture of colours, which were continuing on from the 
time the carpets were first introduced into our country by the Persians, have all but disappeared. In their piace 
an awkward imitation of European patterns, and an admixture of Hindu with European magenta and other colours 
give to our modern carpets of Ayyampet and Velur a most hideous appearance. Magenta being very cheap, the 
carpet weavers, in their poverty, find it easier for them to buy that colour. A single drop of water is enough to 
spoil the carpet by making the magenta in it run into the white ground. French and English machine-made 
carpets, and carpets from Brussels, are fast invading our country, and in a few years we shall entirely forget the 
genuine woollen carpet of India. 

The Fren'ch and other machine-made carpets and magenta dye have thus ruined our woollen carpets. A 
similar mischief has been done to our cotton carpets by the Aden carpets from outside, and the jail-manufactured 
carpets from inside our own country. Hereto the same sad tale has to be told. But we shall not neglect this 
opportunity of pointing out to the public the great boon our pious “ Father Ripon ” conferred upon us by 
abolishing the jail industries, which has put a stop, to a certain extent, to the jail cotton carpets. We must all 
join together to improve ouc own cloth and carpet trade by working for it ourselves, by requesting Government to 
help us, by opening fairs and exhibitions for the display of our manufactures, and by other wavs. 

WOOD Carving. —This art had once attained higher perfection in India than in any other country, 
European or Asiatic. The wood work of Gujerat in Western India, of Kashmir, Lahore, and Benares In Northern 
India, and of Mysore and Travancore in our own South, were once the best specimens of their kind in the whole 
world. But they have now perished with their patrons, the old kings. Arid the common fashion of the day is 
plainness, or European plainness, as some would call it, denying to those intelligent nations all love of art. 
There are certain things in which art would be awkward, and in certain others in which the want of art is felt. 
The Hindu always requires carvings in his doorways on all their sides. The shrines where the household god is 
placed and worshipped are generally excellent specimens of wood work inlaid with ivory. I he fan with which the 
god is fanned on the pujfi occasion is always a good specimen of workmanship. Now, except in the remnants of 
these arts that havp been handed to us from old days, these works have been fast disappearing from our country. 
In the place of these vanishing.relics, an European workmanship, or an imitation of it, is adopted. I have now to 
remind our countrymen that what we have been till now copying as European art, are only the worst specimens of 
it. • The best are never seen in our country. Between the years 1855 and 1858, i.e., some thirty years ago, when 
first our artists began to copy European workmanship a great deal, two or three European artists, who had with 
them several bad specimens of their work, for which they did not find any ready sale in their own country, 
travelled to India and sold these specimens in. the territories of Maisur and Travancore. The workmen in these 
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places copied them and transmitted these copies to their fellow-workmen in different parts. ! he whole of the 
artists in Southern India have been copying these bad patterns, and filling our country with very bad specimens 
of their workmanship. Art is seldom found among the carpenters of to-day, and if we find anything at all it is a 
•bad imitation of an old "unscientific European pattern. The little wood work South India can boast oT is\now in 
the Rarnnad and Sivaganga Zemindaries of the Madura district, and in Pinnevelly. The houses of the. Southern 
enterprisers, the Nattukokaichelties in Dinakoltai, and a few other villages near Sivaganga, contain sonic fine 
carvings in wood ; as do also the.palaces of Sivaganga and Rarnnad. The cars of Ma'dura and/finneveUycontain 
some tine wood carvings. One or two fine wood carvers at Tanjore and Uraiyur, near TrichinopoJy, catry’.bn a 
small but dying trade in carving musical instruments. ' '* \ 

BRASS and Bronze Wares. —Brass and bronze play in the Hindu household as important parts 'a& 'glass 
and china wares among the Western nations Unfortunately for the "H indu, he cannot freely pse the, vvoo'den or 
earthern vessels, like the Muhammadan, for his household utensils. By mentioning these simple wares, 1 do not 
deny the use of silver or other valuable vessels to all the above people. 1 only take the generality of mankind in 
each class, and the commonest vessel that each can, without any scruples to his religion, make u'sd^of. 

To return- to our own household, we—the Hindus—influenced strongly by a superstitious feeling against 
using earthern and wooden wares, have been using, fron\ time immemorial, brass and bronze wares' |pr domestic 
purposes, and copper ones on ceremonial occasions. Almost all our kitchen vessels are bras§' or ,bronze. Our 
drinking vessels are made of these metals. We have among us the* most respectable custom *ccf presenting our 
daughters and other female kin with very valuable kitchen vessels; and the taking in procession of these glittering 
utensils during their wedding day is still followed by all of us, notwithstanding'the complaint-that the soi-ftisant 
civilized Hindu would raise against it. Our platters, and even nut-cutters, are made of hrass with fine'ornament¬ 
ations. All our lamps are made of brass. In wandering along bazar streets of old cities, we now and then meet 
with old brass lamps, with beautiful art displayed in the ornamentation of every part, bine boxes with ornamental 
carvings, called chellam , in which our ladies were once proud to keep their ornaments, are now exchanged lor ugly 
tin boxes smeared with japan colour. At Sivaganga fine brass .toys representing lizards and frogs, and foils for 
gymnastic exercises, are made with ornamentation. But very few people, patronize, tjffs misdirected fancy of the 
Sivaganga brass-worker, who would do well to direct his efforts to better work than a few toys,>wbich are only 
occasionally bought, in most cases, to be presented to*European gentlemen. All the$e vessels and other articles 
were once most magnificently ornamented with fine and exquisite carvings; on which the master artists of Europe, 
even now, when they accidentally come acrpss them, generally lavish their praise?. ' 1 ‘say accidentally, for all this 
art in our ancient vessels, lamps, cups, and other Household wares is fast disappearing, and only a savant can 
with thfe greatest difficulty, hunt them up. India, especially Southern India, is greatly smitten with the wrong and 
pernicious idea of substituting the plain for the ornamental. These arts 'are most essential for developing the 
aesthetic side of our children’s minds. -Plain vessels, plain cups, and plain lamps are, no - doubt, very good; as 
plain paper, which can excite no .imagination in the mind. But, as the impression, on. the paper, be. it printing or 
drawing, takes a ready hold of the mind, so will the ornamentation on our -vessels and other wares of daily use 
occupy a part of the attention of our children. These first instil in our children the simple power of distinction. 
If we enter a European house where there are children, a set of exquisite carvings on the walls meet the eye. 
Our mistaken Hindu brother who has not devoted a portion of his Study to art; would say that Europeans like 
plajn things. Yes, they do, in their dress, or in-.their ordinary domestic utensils. But in ornamenting their houses, 
no rtations devotee such attention to art as the^European. A Delhi hukka with fine carvings, an old .Kumbhaghonam 
'platter "with all the gods of Hindu and, otheV mythology, finely painted palarnpores, rattan, work,"reed work, and 
'pith work of charming beauty are most'carefully and tastefully arranged in the. hall. The child most inqtiisitively 
enquires of his father what this or that is, who, with a smile at the.child’s curiosity, giveS readily'some explanation. 
Now this sort of teaching we are failing 'to give'to our children, and by banishing artistic, things from our houses, 
entirely obliterate the opportunity ofsToine intelligent child cultivating from his cradle a taste for fine arts, which 
may, in'his advanced years, with careful tuition, make him a master-artist. . 

' Let-not our words be understood to be a piece of criticism upon public taste. They are only the sincere ex- 
pit‘eJ»sions''of-.an humble appeal to our cduntrymen not to banish from among us this excellent element in our 
Society, both for the welfare of ourselves and.' our children. Our mania for plainness has made our workers in 
brass aqd other wares fewer and fewer,-and they are already prepared to give up their unremunerative craft. 1 he 
best centres in Southern India for fine brass work are Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Kumbhaghonam, Tripati, Kurum- 
balur, and a few other places. Dindigul, by its hideous plainness, is now winning the palm, and threatens to bury 
all these famous centres in oblivion. If the monster of plainness cannot be rooted out of the hearts of our 
generation, let us, at least, ornament our houSe-walls with brass ornamental wares, and decorate our rooms with 
artistic vessels, idol,s, lamps, &c., to which even the Christian European world has no objection. The Government 
should encourage- the cultivation of this Hindu art, which is fast leaving our country. Our Central Museum, 
which does so much to store up all the woods of the world, might devote a portion of space to the accumulation 
of old art in brass, bronze, and other metals. This is a want which is greatly needed, but which is a little 
remedied by the School of Arts, which promises to do a good deal in this direction. 

The engraving on these vessels, &c., which were once deeply cut, are now becoming carelessly carved ; and 
to study the beauties of these old rejics—for such they have now come to be—one must^go to the old temples. 
The door-frame coated over with brass, beautifully carved ; the arch of lamps, supported bn the heads of damsels 
by the side, and held up in the mouth of the gryphon at the top ; the lamps in the.niodest hands of brass images; 
and the thousand and one temple utensils are all finely carved, and never hideously plain. 1 here is no doubt that 
had it hat been for these sacred shrines, our arts must -have died away long ago. 

COFf'ER Ware.— As brass and bronze serve us for household purposes, so copper .is used in religious 
ceremonies. Fine shrines for the god, with excellent flower carvings; dishes or platters, with tanks or lotus 
patterns nicely worked outthe pedestal for, the placing of the image during the sacred bath ; the vessels, except 
when the worshipper is rich and can afford silver ones, and everything connected with the performance of 
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Hindu worship are made of copper. All these requisites of a Hindu puja had, more or less, very fine ornament- 
ations .boldly car ved. But plain platters and vessels, commonly called Punapatras, apparently brought from 
1 oona in the Bombay lesulency, but really manufactured out of Norwegian or other European copper plates, are 
invading our art in these sacred vessels. ! he Hindu never uses copper vessels for cooking purposes, but the 
Muhammadan invariably does, always taking care to line the inner surface of them with lead. The salver, &c., 
tor puja and ordinary dunking vessels, and small pots called .ckonibus, are generally made of copper, and once had 
much art displayed in then manufacture. J ne tea-pot of Muhammadans and tl\e sacred water-spout ( sthali ) of 
the Hindus in Southern India aie always made of copper; but the iron and enamelled kettle is replacing the 
foimei and plain I unappatras the latter. Next to these vessels and salvers, the Hindu and lsJam ladies used to 
keep their antimony (Tamil, mat— Hindi, surma) in small cases made of copper. But now the plain horn cases 
are ousting the copper ones. . % 

I he greatest work ol art that copper has been put to in India is in the casting of images, which are to be 
found in our old temples. Almost all the temples which claim antiquity have images made of copper, which are 
perfections in art, and which no European country can yet aspire to turn out by their machines. The iina^e- 
casting has been a great profession in India, especially in Southern India, which has always been the cradle of 
i us craft; but, alas ! such is the sad fate that has come over our arts, that we, to the best of our researches, can 
now enumeiate only half-a-dozen artizans of this profession. Copper chombus with brass or silver ornamentations 
and brass chombus with copper ornamentations were until recently greatly manufactured in Tanjore, Kum- 
diag lonarn, and Iripati, and even now are occasionally produced in Manambuchanadi and Tripati ; but the bold¬ 
ness and excellency of the carving are gone, and we get only shams. 

Ihe most lasting monuments of art that copper has raised in the ancient history of India are the fine copper¬ 
plate grants and coins which are being stored up in the Madras Central and other museums of India and the 
whole world. 1 lie only nation in the world who thought it best to preserve their grants in an imperishable form 
foi generation after generation, were our .ancestors, the ancient Hindus. No sovereign outside India seems to 
have used copper lor grants. A document on copper-plate, as far as modern researches have gone, as testified 
by the innurnei able plates thatare month after month being reproduced by photo-lithography in the Indian Antiquary , 
(an aicmedlogical journal edited at Bombay), can last even for twenty centuries without the least injury to it, 
where the finds happen to be preserved in pots. Ihe original Magna Charta, the greatest charter of the English, 
is said to be preserved in a case in a shapeless form, like a handful of paper, torn and moth-eaten, simply in 
honour of its great name. But no human being can arrange the pieces, and make out any reading of it; and, for 
all that, this great chattel of the English is less than seven centuries old. Look at the commonest charter of the 
enjoyment of a ball of rice granted to a poor Brahman, in any temple during the days of the Chola or Chalukya, 
ten or fifteen centuries ago, and you will find the record in a clear and tangible form, with every letter and every 
stioke ol it as boldly shining, as if it was cut only yesterday. But the case is otherwise with those plates , which 
happened to be embedded in the earth without any protection whatever. Even in these cases, though a part here 
and there may happen to be eat^n away by corrosion, the major portions still remain to give us a good idea of its 
date, and other particulars.^ Has any other nation than the Hindus conceived the idea of preserving their history 
by means of copper plates? Does that practice continue in our days in any small degree; at least, in memory of 
our gieatest emperors, such as Asoka, Pulakesi, and others, having used such things? There are many workmen, 
Hindu and European, of Madras and other parts, who outvie the English or the French in preparing addresses of 
welcome, and such things, in many ways Do any of them ever think of carving an address on copper ? This 
great and most useful art has died out, we fear, never to be revived. 

Iron \\ are. India is the first country in the world which originally worked this most useful metal into, 
arms. Our Kigveda, the oldest record in the world, bears clear evidences which establish the fact that we first 
discovered the art ol working steel into weapons. All our Astras and Sastras of the Danurveda prove this clearly. 
Ihe 1 ersians first borrowed jhis art from the Hindus. During the early parts of the Christian era, it was the 
Indian blade that was most famous throughout the Eastern and Western worlds. The most celebrated centres of 
Northern India where this art reached perfection were Panjab, Nepal, Rajputana, Gujarat, and other provinces. 

1 his is proved by historical records, and by the collections in the several museums. Even now, in these above- 
mentioned centres, little ol the original* perfection exists. When we migrated to the South, we also brought 
this art with us. 1 he principal centres here for iron manufacture were Ko’nasamudram on the banks of the 
Godavari, I unikur near Maisur, Malabar, Coorg, Sivaganga, Tanjore, and Vizianagrum. Konasamudram blades, 
pechangattts of Malabar arid Coorg, and even of Tunikur, and spear-heads of Tanjore and Sivaganga, were once 
famous throughout the world. Some of the swords, daggers, bichvas , and other arms, which were once made at 
these places, are highly damascened m gold and other metals, and are master productions of art. A great number 
of these are stored up in our local museums, and have been now and then offered for sale. The palace of Sinaji 
ni . ^ c ^ nta * ns finest collection of the arms of Southern India. This art has now r entirely died away. 
Sheffield in England, and the plain work of Dindigul and Mayanaram in our own country,• have driven out all art 
m tins direction. 1 he tew old and good examples in this wav, which were once being freely offered for sale are 
now concealed, or are being destroyed, owing to the Indian Arms Act. 

I have already mentioned swords as being damascened in gold. This is the art of encrusting one metal upon 
another. I aking the instance of a sword, it is cut in fine diagrams of flowers or other patterns, into which a thin 
wire oi gold or silver is placed and hammered, and thoroughly incorporated as an ornament. The Muhammadans 
carried this art to an amazing perfection on their kukka stands. If we want to'collect examples of this art, we 
must go to the old Muhammadan centres of Southern India, Trichinopoly, Walajah, and other places, and buy 
from some of otn Islam brethren their broken old and “ rotten ” hukka stands. This work is generally known in 
Southern lru la as Bid; i work, from Bidar, from which it is largely manufactured. But, as in other arts, the 
boldness oi the execution has now fled away, and all the old patterns have perished. Imitation of inferior English 
patterns has taken possession of the workers in this direction also. This wrong bent ol taste coupled with the 
demon of plainness which has taken hold of all ouf arts, has ruined this branch of damascening to a very great 
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extent, though not entirely ; but the ruin on our arms is complete. Fine locks are now being manufactured in 
Southern India, at Dindigul, Salem, and Mavaneram, in imitation of Chubb’s, and the Government have even 
purchased those of Dindigul in preference to them.- Except in being imitations of Chubb’s, there is very little 
aft in this work. Thus, even in our iron wares, art has entirely died away. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Jewellery, &c.— The oldest records of our Vedas, Smritis, and other books bear 
a thousand and one names of plates, vessels, jewellery, &c., in silver and gold, showing-how these arts once 
flourished in our country. Everything connected with our domestic, religious, and other customs caused us to 
devote a portion of our earnings to this or that gold or silver vessel or jewel. A fine salver on which to place the 
god on the bath-ceremony occasion, silver cases in which to keep the idol, a gold flower tp perform the first 
worship on the idol’s head, or on the great-grandfather’s head when a great-grandchild is born in the family, the 
gold or silver bull for letting out the bath water on the head of the idol, the dkupdan and dip dan. and several 
other ceremonial vessels, Itardan, pandan, gnlahdan, and other festive vessels, were, and are even now, made of 
silver or gold. The numerous ornaments of our ladies are also made of silver or gold. This manufacture is still 
continuing ; but its artistic qualities have sadly deteriorated, and the fine art which is the distinguishing feature of 
the old examples, is entirely absent in this modern work. The beautiful tree, lotus or tank pattern of the early 
Hindu is replaced by an ugly and hybrid English-Sami . pattern of some goldsmith of Trichinopoly. 
European tradesmen have been doing a good deal of work for the spoliation of our Hindu art. Any 
art purely Hindu or purely English is most welcome to us, as perfection in itself. But the foreign tradesmen have 
not been careful to take notice of this primitive distinction. European jewels with Hindu mythological figures 
and diagrams, and Hindu jewels with those of the European, are being daily manufactured, most successfully 
advertised, .and readily bought. The production of such hybrid workmanship is a disgrace to both European and 
Hindu art. 

European nations who have been cursing us for devoting a great portion of our gold to jewel-making, are 
now rapidly imbibing what they censure in us as a vice. We have been from generation to generation a great 
jewel-making nation. The Europeans have now begun to imitate us, and in less than a generation have advanced 
so much in this vice that an evening walk by the beach-side at Madras shows us all our ornaments, with Sami or 
other Hindu additions, on the necks, ears and hands of European ladies. If this thirst for ornament goes on in 
them in the way it has been doing for the last few years, they will soon have to remark that the Hindus, for all 
the original inheritance of jewel-making tendency, are a very prudent nation in devoting only a little of their poor 
income to ornamenting their ladies. On our own side, too, our ladies have now caught the tendency of plainness 
in their ornaments, and a liking for European patterns of rose and other diagrams in the place of serpent, pipal , 
&c., and are thus contributing their own quota for the destruction of our arts. We must try to distinguish between 
European art and Hindu art, and encourage each in its own way. The very few centres where the old Hindu 
art in gold and silver work lingers uninvaded by bad tastes are Maisur, Travankur, and several other Hindu 
states and shrines. 

Mat Industries.' —This industry was once greatly thriving in the South, and was famous for its excellent 
quality. Palghat in Malabar, Ayyampet and Shiyali in the Tanjore District, Porto Novo in the South and Wandi- 
wash in the North Arcot Districts, and Pattamadai in Tinnevelly are the present chief centres of mat industry in 
Southern India. In the harmonious intermingling of Hindu colours and Hindu patterns of decoration, the 
Palghat mat alone stands uninvaded. In all the other centres, magenta colour, European - design or an awkward 
combination of a European and a Hindu pattern, and plainness in the place of ornamentation, have been entirely 
ruining this once fine art. A very fine and most delicate, though plain mat is manufactured at Pattamadai in the 
Tinnevelly District. The surface of it is softer than silk. It can be folded like cloth, 'and carried in a man’s fist, 
if rolled like a stick. A great amount of labour and trouble is spent over this industry by these mat manufacturers. 
The warp of this mat is reed, and the woof is cotton or silk thread. The reed-warp has to be torn into very 
delicate threads, and the mat-weaver always does it sitting in the rain in winter. Then only is the time for him 
to prepare the raw material of reed-warp for working in summer. A great quantity of reed is wasted in separating 
it into fine threads. If a mat is priced, say R870, the main reason for it, the weavers say, is that nearly P&35 worth 
of reed has to be utilized in supplying the materials for the reed-warp of one mat; and we are assured, after 
good enquiry, that the statement is correct. The best mat that the Prince of Wales carried from India is a 
Pattamadai one valued between B.S150 and fts200. But the weavers at Pattamadai are now almost renouncing 
their trade by want of encouragement. The class, as a rule, are poor, and they manufacture only expensive mats 
which are not in daily demand ; the vocation is not paying for their daily rice and salt. A great number of them 
are rapidly going to agriculture, and when the last man has left his profession and taken up the plough, one of the 
noblest arts of India will have decayed ; our rich countrymen and the paternal Government should, therefore,, try 
their best to prevent what threatens to be most inevitable. The Wandiwash trade, too, has fallen entirely to 
ruin. Porto Novo trade is in a very bad condition. The fine colours, the tasteful intermixture of them, and the 
excellent Flindu designs have died out. Our effort now must be to collect the oldest specimens of these patterns, 
to serve as examples for future revival. 

Pottery. —-India was the home of pottery to the whole' world. From India pottery was carried to Persia, 
and from the latter place the Saracens introduced it into Europe. Pottery is an essential element in the house¬ 
holds of the middle and poor classes of people, and, to a certain extent, of the high also. Allusions to pottery in 
its various forms—jars, pots, spotted vessels, pans, hearths, &c.,—-are met with in all the varieties of Sanskrit 
literature. When all his wealth was given away in donation for a holy sacrifice, Aja, in the Raghuvansa, 
welcomes his Brahman guest Kantsa with a mud vessel in his hand. In the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and other 
works there are several instances of our ancient ancestors having once used, to a very large extent, these mud 
vessels, the excellent merit and hygienic effects of which has given to these commonplace wares the names of 
Svarnapatra —gold or golden vessels. In our own day, of course, a great portion of the poor population use 
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pottery. The Dravidian high caste Hindus were greatly accustomed to use mud vessels, even in their kitchens,-a 
generation ago. But now the unhealthy brass and bronze vessels, to our detriment in health and wealth, have 

• driven away, our mud vessels to oblivion in our kitchens. As South Indian Hindu lady now-a-days'thinks it a 
great disgrace to see even a single clay vessel in her household kitchen wares. She has no objection to use a fe.w 
pots and pans in her store-room ; but even these must be changed once a year. New ones must be substituted 
in the place of old ones, which ought to be thrown away, or given to those who are not so much bound down by 
ideas of pollution. It is the opinion of some and no doubt it is true, that this pollution idea prominent in the 
minds of our ladies has destroyed many examples.of our old art in pottery. 

Thus the mania on the part of our ladies for brass and bronze vessels, and the effects of pollution and 
re-substitution, have, to a very great extent, destroyed the pure old Hindu patterns of pottery. In addition to 
these, there has been another enemy—the common destructive factor in all our pure arts—I mean the mania for 
the imitation of European shapes and patterns, and the mistaken notions of some local European residents, who 
fancied themselves to be great artists, but who had yet to begin the alphabet of anything belonging to art, and 
whose mistaken knowledge bears to real art as much relation as alchemy to chemistry, have enormously ruined 
our art. The pottery of Kalgiri (near Vellore), famous throughout the world, has entirely been ruined in this 
manner. Some inartistic European gentleman whom the district had the fortune (or misfortune) to possess, has 
ruined its fame for Hindu pottery. Like modern Ay as’ sons dressed in hats and boots, the coarse Hindu wares 
'are given European patterns in their tops and bottoms by the Kalgiri potters. There are only three or four 
potters in that once famous village, and not one of them works on his wheel a genuine Hindu example. Awkward 
inartistic half-European and half-Hindu flower vases, knjas , tea-pots, and lotas are now manufactured there* '1 he 
ruin has come not only over the art there, but also, as a necessary consequence, over the material prosperity of 
the workers. Under the fancied notion that they are makers of superior (!) pottery, the workers there do not put 
their hands to making common chatties and pots, which would be all sold in the weekly market ; but make vases, 
kujns , &c., hideously patterned and glazed, and keep them for months and years showing them to visitors, and 
demanding high prices for their misdirected labour in an awkward manufacture. If these visitors happen to be 
acquainted with this art in a scientific way, they only laugh at the stupidity of the potters, and advise them to 
destroy all their unsightly patterns, and take to making wares for the common demand. Our Kalgiri pottery is 
thus entirely ruined, and there is not one single turner of the wheel who shapes an example of Hindu earthern- 
ware there. » 

It is our sincere wish to .see each art prosper in its own direction. Like the luxuriant growth of weeds, the 
mischiefs of inartistic men have been ruining some of our arts. But, by the labours of savants, we must endeavour 
to unweed our arts, and so regain our genuine wares, of old. . . • 

Thus we have, under several heads, endeavoured to show how art in every direction has been mined in 
Southern India. To avoid the sin of omission, we shall also give a passing notice to the excellent art displayed 
in pith work, the making of fans from paddy corns, garlands made out of cocoa-nut Lot children during the 'hull 
festivities, wreaths of scented alar beads, several varieties of toys, &c. If we compare' the modern examples of 
workmanship with those of a generation ago, we find a rapid decline of art even in such out-of-the-way wares. 

• When our education changed under the Western training, we mistakingly, to a certain degree, changed our 
tastes also. In every art we preferred plainness to ornamentation, and thus prepared the way to entirely obliterate 

* art from our households. Our dress, our vessels, and every necessity of our daily life we changed to plainness, 
under the mistaken idea of European plainness. There is a proverb among the Hindus that “That side of the 
river to this side is green.” Eveh so, whatever was not among us our ladies thought fashionable. European 

. patterns in ornaments we imbibed ; and European workmen imbibed something from us. ‘Thence commenced the 
muddling of the European and Hindu arts. At this unfortunate epoch of art in Southern India; foreign travellers, 
who had very bad patterns with them, poisoned our workers in art by giving them what they had as good 
European examples; Imitation went on without cessation, till our whole country has been spoiled. To preserve 
Hindu art we must have Art Associations and Societies in India. There should be one or two savants , who 
should travel through the length and breadth of the country and collect old examples of pure art, and arrange 
them in the rooms of the Association for public exhibition. Our workmen should be instructed in the difference 
between the E'nglish, Hindu, and other arts, and made to imitate each in its own limits. The Association should 
also have agents in the several centres of our great arts in Southern India, Kuttalam, Shiyali, Kumbhagonam, 
Uraiyur, Ariyalur, Madura, Salem, and other places, to supply whatever may be wanted by others for exhibitions, 
&c. There ought to be exhibitions of Hindu art in several centres, and great encouragement, in the shape of 
prizes, must be given to make the artizans stick to their professions. Above all, the Government should aid much 
in such undertakings. Already the Madras School of Arts has begun in the right direction, to distinguish the 
pure Hindu art from the mixed European and Hindu jumble. But some of our great assemblies, lik<=* the 
Mahajara Sabha in Madras, should undertake to do much to our country in this direction. 

- ■. . . ... “ . 

LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. FROM EXHIBITS IN THE INDIA MUSEUM, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Art Industries of Nepal. —Two Spice Boxes; Carved Wood Model of a Balcony Window; Vase; 
Water Vessel; and Standard Lamp. Two Necklaces ; Four.Musical Instruments; and Vase from the School of 
Art, Madras. 










SriCE Box. “ Pandan.” Brass. 

Cover ornamented with a representation of Vishnu and Garuda. 

The sides of the box are ornamented in panels with representations 
of the Avatars of Vishnu. 

Nepal. (IS.) 104-86. 


Spice Box. “ Pandan.” Brass. Nepal. 
The property of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., New York. 
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Vase, with Handle and Cover. Standing on three feet. 

Brass, with perforated ornament. Cover surmounted by a knob ; the handle 
formed by two dragons. Nepal. (I.S.) 96-86. 






Water Vessel. Brjiss, with applied ornament in copper. 

) ! The handle formed by a grotesque lion and the spout issuing from a lion’s mouth. 

I ■ 



Nepajl. (IS,) 102-; 
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Standard Lamp. 


Brass, surmounted with 


and representation of Ganesh and Durgt 






. Travaneore. XVII! Centuf 
21-72). .. 
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Musical Instrument Sarbutte. Madras. 
(India Museum N.o. 12041). 
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FlDDLE. Saringhi\ form peculiar to India, Madras. 
(India Museum No. 05189). 
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WOOD MANUFACTURES IN THE PUNJAB. 

By M. F. O’DWYEK-, C.S. 

A thoroughly satisfactory account of the wood industries' of the Punjab will require a more exhaustive 
enquiry into the conditions of the trade than has yet been made. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any inquiry 
conducted within reasonable limits would give results of mor^ than relative accuracy. From the Statistical 
Returns, however, a general idea of the relative importance of 1 the different branches of the industry may be 
gathered. 

It may be remarked here—ist, that the District Returns are far from uniform in regard to the branches of 
the industry for which statistics are supplied ; 2nd, that, with on- or two notable exceptions, the District Reports 
are strong only in subjects which have been treated already by Messrs. Baden-Powell and Kipling ( Punjab 
Manufactures) and ’.he {Journal of Indian Art). 

The subject will briefly be treated under the following heads:—A. Wood supply, wood-yards, measurements 
and prices,' &c. B. f- jistes. C. Tarkhans and their wages. D. Architectural wood-work. E. Lacquer-work, 
turnery', and kanianf l F. Furniture. G. Carriage-build’ng. H, Boat-building. I. Musical instruments. 
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A.—WOOD SUPPLY 
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ikely to continue equal to the demand is too large to be discussed 
Jin brief, it may be said that the process of natural reproduction on the 
/ and also in the outer ranges, where the growth of seedlings is not interfered 
est Department also annually plant or sow a considerable area of land ; the 
'} about 17,997 acres, a small reserve. Further reserves will be found in the 
classed State forests under the Forest Department:—Reserved forests, 1,551 
miles ; unclassed, 3,2^2 square miles. Total, 5,199 square miles. 

,/ng firewood, sold by ihe Forest Department during the year 1887-88 was 
>. The average amount annually sold is close on 5 lakhs. Timber is imported 
States of the Punjab, and the independent territories of Afghanistan. Deodar 
d bamboos arc most '.ommonly imported. The extension of railways in the 
impetu-k to the trade. The value of these imports for the four years ending 1886-87 
ees per annum, excluding firewood. The increasing use of steel sleepers has, however, 
and. The imports in the year 1886-87 were only a little over 10 lakhs, and in 1887-88 
Nearly all of this wood is brought down by river from Kashmir and sold at the great 
elum, Chenab and Ravi. The imports from other provinces is comparatively small. In 
Jds were so imported, to which a value of Es. 160,000 is assigned. The imports are chiefly 
jrovinces (Rs. 125,000) and Karachi (Rs.18,00,0). There is practically no export of wood 
I.. ,'ie exports to other provinces average 35.000 maunds annually, valued at Es.35,000. This 
in Sindh and to stations in the North-Western Provinces. 

ore, that on the average wood to the value of five lakhs of rupees is sold annually by the 
it’ . ■' -ood to the value of Rs. 1 2 \ lakhs is imported from other Countries, and i£ 

,19 lakhs. As the exports of wood are insignificant, all this wood 
1 In addition to this must be reckoned the value of the wood cut 
•s, Public Boards, & c. Of this there is no record; but, estimating 
value of the wood annually worked up within the Province as 35 
leg.v. . t ... ported wood is taken by the Railway and Public Works Depart- 

md building purposes; ana the introduction ef 2*‘el sleepers for the Railway and of iron rails 
s will tend in future years to considerably diminish their demand. 

demand of wood of late years for railway and building purposes, with the consequent increase 
laturally increased the number of dealers—wholesale and retail. This class is found chiefly at 
1 the Punjab rivers, where the timber imported from Kashmir and other foreign territories by 
iz., jhelurn, Wazirabad, Phillour, &c., and also at the sale dep6ts of the Forest Department, 
upplied as to their numbers, methods of doing business, scale of profit, &c., is very scanty ; but 
a for supposing that this special class have got the monopoly of the business into their hands, 
one cause of the complaint that wood is getting scarcer and dearer. At all the large clepbts 
’ as plentiful and cheap as it ever was, and the Forest Department appear to have some difficulty 
fir produce, for the value of the unsold timber in their depdts at the end of the year 1887-88 
s against Es.92,000 at the end of the year 1886-87. There is, therefore, no lack of the raw 
2 seems to be no ground for the statement that shisham, &c., are growing scarce and difficult to 
it so, one would expect the prices to be much higher than they are at present. In certain 
Simla and its neighbourhood, all the better class of timber-trees are growing scarce, and the 
it with regard to the Province generally the supply is quite equal to the demand. To this 
on must be made in the case of walnut, which tarkhans declare is not only scarce, but often is 
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WOOD MANUFACTURES IN THE PUNJAB. 


The following are the prices for the more important species of timber, per cubic foot:—Trees of foreign 
growth — Deodar ( Cedrus deodar ), 12 a. to ft. 1 - 8 a. (In Government depbts 11 annas per cubic foot for logs less 
than 12 feet, and 1 anna per every additional foot in length ; Chil ( Pinus longifolia) 6 a. to 12 a. ; Kail (Times 
excelsa ) 6a. to 12a.; Khair (Acacui catechu ) 1 a.; Dhaman ( Grewia oppositifolid) 6a.; Kilawa ( Wrightea 
molhssima ) 8 a. to 12a.; Chikri ( Buxus semperdrens) 3 a.; Kahu (wild olive) 2 a. Trees of indigenous growth— 
Tali or Shisham ( Dalbergia sissu ) 12 a. to ft. 1 - 3 a. ; Tun ( Cedrela tuna ) 12 a. to ft. 1 - 8 a.; Kikar ( Acacia arabica) 
6 a. to 1 2 a. ; Tut (Morns laevigata) 6 a. to 12a,; Jaman (Sizygiumjambolanum) 6 a. to 12a.; Drek [or bakainj 
(me ltd) 6 a. to 12 a.; Ber (Zizyphus Jujuba) 61. to 12a.; Phulai (Acacia modesta) 6 a. to 12 a.; Siris (Acacia 
speciosd) 6 a. to 12 a. 

In wholesale dealings with the Forest or Pablic Works Departments the cubic foot is the unit of measure¬ 
ment. It is also employed by petty dealers ant" carpenters in buying from depbts. Tarkhans, in dealing with 
one another, sell by the tree or the block, and <0 compute the size they have recourse to the tassu system of 
measurement. The tassu contains 1,536 cubic inches, and is, therefore, eight-ninths of a cubic foot. The tassu 
is, however, a multiple of a smaller measure, the tanswansi, 24 of which go to make a tassu and 27 to make a cubic 
foot. As far as can be gathered from the reports, the tassu does not vary, at least in theory, in different districts. 

B—CASTES. 

The tarkhan known as barhai in the North-Western Province and as kliati in the eas; rn plains, is, like the 
lohar, said to be in origin a village menial. The caste is much sub-divided. The to male adult tarkhan 
population may be estimated at one in six, or approximately, 84,668. 

C. —TARKHANS AND THEIR WA 

| ' § * " »;■ ;• . 

The village tarkhan is chiefly occupied in the making of agricultu 
repairs. If work of a higher order be given him, perhaps, if not artistic, hi: 
requirements of his village employers. To better his position, the village it 
ment on the Railway, or settles to earn a precarious livelihood in some neig 1 
his enterprise. A tarkhan will, if forbidden to copy European models, work, 
propriety. But at best his work is spoiled by a certain want of finish. He ti 
crooked in line and unfinished in joints. Work under European supervision i 
the officers of the Public Works Department has gone tome way in checking 
it has probably driven: out of his head those ideas in the 1 realization of which lay 

Native demand for work of high quality is likely to Continue to diminish. - * 
have at least done this — they have effected an entire change in the public taste. Nov- 
small rooms and the fioridity of the old house ornamentation ac.-remnants of its barbarP 
simplicity of the ddk bungalow as its model of perfection. Simplicity is no doubt to be' 
with frames of different sizes, windows and doors that would not shut, of if once shut refust, 
of the average tarkhan s work,—do not go w r ell with a severe simplicity, which, to be toler 
regards joinery and finish. 

While the native demand will diminish, the European market with the opening 
becoming more accessible. There is no reason why Punjab wood-work, which is at the 
portable, should not find a ready market in Europe. Recent exhibitions have shown that 
wood-work are bought with avidity in England, and some impulse has no doubt thus bed 
Two wood-carvers from Bhera are now employed in London by the Kerr 5 *" * : 

to England were paid, and they receive a regular salary of Rs.90 per| 
from other districts. This new development is due to the good ofifid 
bring the handiwork under the notice of the public, and to help the 
are left to themselves it is not probable that the stimulus will have 

export trade will necessarily be slow ; the difference in business hg .c of p 

orders, &c., must long act as hindrances, but these hindrances are not insuperable. 

With regard to the present scale of wages in the Punjab,- it may be remarked that wages fi; 
highest near the great centres, towns or cantonments, and in the frontier districts ; the Peshawf 
being exceptionally high. 

D. —ARCHITECTURAL WOOD-WORK. 

It has frequently been remarked that the distinguishing feature of the industrial arts of tl 
Muhammadan character. The remark is specially applicable to wood-carving. To quote 
Kipling in the Journal of Indian Art : — 

“The Hindu fantasy of design which is so noticeable in other parts of the Empire, even it; 

Muhammadan uses, here finds expression only in a few rude sculptures and pictures, usually fre' 
are entirely absent from the buildings of the plains. The sculptures that once decorated the Gar: 
in the Eusafzai country on the Peshawar Frontier are exceptions; for in an artistic sense they a 
plete of any in India. But they belong to a time with which nothing now in existence in the J 
connection, and they are the w r ork of a race which has apparently left no other traces of its art, 

The Sikhs were making a beginning towards a free Hindu modification of Muhammadan motiv: 
and decoration, and had already accomplished something, when they were overtaken by tb 
Their wood-carving has a character of its own, their foliage is elaborately lined and tw<=‘ 
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figures, human and animal, inadmissible in Moslem work, were beginning to appear. But the essential character¬ 
istics of what may be called the official style—such as flatness of relief, absence of under-cutting, the free use of 
geometrical diapers incised in line merely in relief or in framed lattice-work, and the late Mughal pillar, pilastic or 
mehrab,—were retained even by the Sikhs. In the hill temples made of wood (of which there are good examples 
near Simla), the familiar Hindu form of square pillar, chamfered or fluted into octagonal or circular shapes, and 
crowned by bracketed capitals,—the elements of a form highly elaborated in wood in Gujrat and in stone through¬ 
out a vast extent of India Proper,—is common enough, but it is scarcely ever seen in the Punjab plains, where a 
meagre square abacus crowns a lotus-shaped capital, and while it supports the lintel receives in its groved side a 
thin cusped mehrab or spandrel.” 

Little has been done in the Punjab in the way of carving small articles, eg., caskets, panels, trays, &.c.— 
objects suitable for exportation. It is on large architectural surfaces that the best design is found. Recent ex¬ 
hibitions have drawn the attention of artists to this species of work, remarkable both for its quality and its cheap¬ 
ness. The result has been, while to a small extent increasing the demand, greatly to raise the prices : and this 
tendency to unreasonably raise the price to European purchasers is one of the great hindrances to the extension 
of the trade. 

Wood-carving is carried on in every district, and every large town has its master craftsmen. Bhera, 
Amritsar, Batala, Chiniot, Hoshiarpur, and Hissar, have a provincial reputation. But in none can the trade be 
said to be thriving. Local demand will probably continue to diminish, and the export trade under the most 
favourable conditions can increase but slowly. Did wood-carvers form a separate craft they would be badly off 
indeed, but such is not the case; any ordinary tarkhan will turn out carved work of some artistic value. Mr. 
Kipling traces the secret of this widespread facility to the training which all carpenters receive in their youth. 
They go to work when very young, employ the leisure left them from helping their master or father in carving 
ornaments in relief on spare pieces of board, beginning with the dog-tooth notching that used to be popular in 
English artistic furniture thirty years since. From this they are promoted to foliated mouldings and diapers, and 
taught to draw die pillar in all its parts and the mehrab. 

There are tnany workmen who do not keep up their ornamental practice, but all team some patterns ; and 
those who are gifted with a feeling for design have with this constant practice acquired a crispness of touch and a 
surety of execution which is of the first importance in wood-cutting, which “ to be done well should be done at 
once.” 

The subjects in the descriptive portion of this section will be taken in the following order; — (i) Doors and 
doorways ; (ii) Balconies ; (iii) Pinjra, or lattice-work. The door-frame ( chaukat ) consists of lintel, jambs ( baju ), 
and sill, ordinarily constructed of separate beams. The shape is in most cases rectangular, the height being to 
the breadth ajs 3 to 2 or y| to 5. The door itself has two leaves turning on pivots instead of hinges, the joining 
of the leayes^being covered by a raised parting bead (dim), which is always elaborately carved. The leaves of 
the door a divided into panels, which arc; sometimes carved, sometimes plated with perforated metal ( jharas — 
Hissar), or .fit plain and studded with star or shield-shaped metal bosses. The bands separating the panels are 
often, at leasfiin the older work, carved in a deeply cut running pattern, which withdraws the attention from the 
monotonous regularity of the panelling, while at the same time it adds greatly to the richness of the general effect. 
In most modern work it is the dim, or parting bead, and the chaukrat that receive the most attention. The forms 
of ornameujation are mainly arabesques ; sometimes, however, conventional leaves and flowers of grotesque animal 
forms are introduced. The patterns followed are by no means new; the designs now in vogue, are nearly all to 
be found ir the older work. In the large panels above the carved lintel, it is the custom to introduce mythological 
figures with Ganesha or Shiva in-some one of his numerous incarnations in the centre. In Muhammadan work, 
of course, the central panel is left plain, or is cut in some geometric pattern, or is fitted with an inscription. 


Frequently r way is surmounted by a second lintel (tola or shatiridar —Hissar) carved in a similar pattern 

to those D 'iffering slightly both in proportion and form. 

In tin pistrict the wood-carvers have something more than a mere local celebrity; the wood 

chiefly used .t wood which, owing to the ease with which it is worked, is fast taking the place of shishem. 

At Ratya, ch village in the Hissar District, admirable work, from an artistic point of view, is turned 

out. The w (Hindu) came originally from Sunam in the Patiala territory, a place celebrated for its wood¬ 
workers. T mch variety in their work, and their experiments in new designs, &c., are sometimes most 

successful. ‘ptation of the irregular form of the toda or second lintel to the construction of the door-frame 

is the leadiii of the Ratya carving. The door-frame is not rectangular as it is elsewhere. Wings of 

wood-work < h the lintel to each of the jambs at an angle of about. 45 0 to each, and the line of these 

transverse { is broken and relieved from uniformity by a variety of ingenious devices, among which the use of 

birds, which :ar as flying caryatides, is peculiarly happy. It should be here mentioned that the Municipal 

Committee nritsar, in order to encourage the art of wood-carving, has started a school in the city, where 
technical in ition is gi\ r en. This is an example which other well-to-do Municipalities—Lahore, Delhi and 
Peshawar— juld do well to imitate. 


The wc k done at Chiniot is perhaps the most refined as well as the most artistic carving executed in the 
Punjab, but detailed statistics, showing the economic state of the industry, are not available. 

The Bliera work, and the point in which it differs from that of Chiniot, are thus described by Mr. Kipling :— 
“The Bhen work differs from that of Chiniot, in that the projectures are flatter, — pilasters and other details being 
often merely indicated in relief instead of a half or quarter section being imposed,—and the whole of the surface 
is completely covered w r ith boldly outlined forms of foliage and geometric diaper made out, for the most part, with 
a V section :ut. There is something rude and almost barbaric in this direct and simple mode of execution; but, 
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though there is no attempt at high finish, the general design and proportions are so good, and the decorative 
scheme is so full and complete, that the technical imperfection of the work, as carving, is scarcely noticed.” The 
industry at Bhera, which some years ago was decaying, is now very flourishing; the revival of the trade being 
due to the Indian Exhibition of 1885-86, where some samples of the Bhera work were awarded prizes, and sold 
so well; that two of the artisans were induced to take up their residence in London, where they still ply their 
trade, The other workers at Bhera now turn out a regular supply for the English markets. 

Pinjra, or lattice-work, like the other form of wood-carving, is essentially Muhammadan in origin. Mr. 
Kiplfrig says :—“Geometric tracery is a constant element in-all Muhammadan designs, and it is applied to car¬ 
pentry and wood-work as well as to carved or inlaid marble or decorative painting. The Punjab manj or pinjra 
work is similar to the lattice-work seen in Cairene ‘ moucharabichs,’ while the geometric framed work in relief 
made for ceilings is almost identical with the ceilings of Cairo. The Arab variety, which has the lattice bars in 
turned balls and over lattice-wrought forms is, however, unknown in the Punjab. Panels wrought into these forms 
have great decorative value in a composition of light and shade in wood-carving, from their effect of richness and 
repose/’’ 

The pinjra. is usually made of shishem. It may consist of as many as 2,000 separate pieces : these are joined 
together by\a v process of dowelling without the assistance of glue, the whole being held together by the frame. 
This specieaof work is very lasting, and, contrary to probabilities, the lattice-work holds together even after the 
frame has beerf broken or destroyed. “These geometric patterns are also cut in relief, and sometimes incised in 
deep line,'but seldom perforated like the grilles inserted in pianoforte fronts.” Pinjra work is carried on at all the 
great .centres, but only at Chiniot and at Peshawar is the work specially remarkable. At both these places the 
demand has diminished greatly, and will probably continue to do so. A panel of well-worked lattice 3 feet by 
i | feet.will cost as much as fis.13, or somewhat over ils.3 per square foot. Pinjri work is exported from Peshawar 
to Kabul,' it is said, in considerable quantities. 

E,—LACQUER-WORK, TURNERY, AND KAMANGIRI. 

» ' 

The kharadi (turner) is found in every town and large village. His work is to be seen in every villager’s 
house. .'Much of his work is crude in design and colour, and rough in execution, but it Im-pxovzs pari passu with 
the increase in refinement and wealth of the purchasing public: thus the manufactures of the city turners are in 
general better in quality than those of his village brother. 

The turner’s instruments are rough and primitive, and are mainly country-made. In common with the rest 
of the tarkhan class, however, he is slowly finding out the merits of English steel, and one frequently finds that 
his chisels, saws and files are of English manufacture :—(1) The lathe adcia) consists of two iron pairs ( killa), one 
fixed in the ground, the other to be adjusted for distance. On the inner side of each bar is a spike,)to which, thd - 
block of wood to be turned ( mochha) is attached. Between this block and the adjusting bar and over the spikfe is 
.flexed a cylindrical peg ( chari ), round which the thong of the bow ( kaman ) is once passed. The be • is worked 
backwards and forwards, and thus imparts the necessary rotatory motion. (2) Nan , niJian, heavy cbsels for the 
operation of rough clearing the wood. (3) Mathna , a light chisel. (4) Addi, the rest for the chisel' (5) Buraki , 
a pointed chisel for grooving. (6) Sathra and sathri, narrow-edged chisels of sizes. (7) Churria, rachi, roda, an 
iron bar, ends flat bladed, and edges sharp for separating the cylinders, &c. (8) Bomkmja or ftatra for cleaning 

out the insides of vessels to be turned hollow. (9) Tesha, the adze. (10) Varma, the drill. (11) (An) saws and 
GiesJreE). (12) Rangata , the polishing stick, &c. The woods used are shishem and popjar. 

After the articles have been turned to the required shape on the lathe, the colour is applied by pressing sticks 
(batti ) of coloured lac to the revolving surface. Sometimes two or three colours are laid on in patches to produce 
a mottled or marble ground (Dera Ismail Khan). Borders are usually made in two or three colour^ Viperposed, 
and the pattern is etched with a chisel. When colours are superposed, the invariable order ed, second 

green, and third black. The coating of colour is rendered even by means of the polish > piece of 

bamjboo, or the midriff of a palm leaf. To produce a pattern in green the black is scrape ’ red both 

tfye gr^en and black are scraped away, and for white the wood itself is exposed. The lac v, ie extreme 

he^t of the sun and the damp of the rains, but cannot be compared in' these qualities to Japal ,:r-work. 

The colours are mostly mineral. Yellow is made with orpiment, green is the arsenite er, red with 

red-leackor vermilion, blue with lajward or Prussian blue, black with lamp-black. The use id of manu¬ 
facturers as follows :—Yellow.—Quarter seer shellac and 2 chitaks sulphide of arsenic (hart 6 .1 the latter 

in a motfar, mix the shellac in, and warming gently, mount the mixture on a stick, cool, and he pigment 

and roll ityinto a cylinder (batti). Red.—Quarter seer shellac and 2^ chitaks of vermilion ; k ^ water and 

pound for several hours, dry and mix with shellac, and proceed as for yellow. Green.—One chits low ; warm 
and mix one tola of indigo and proceed as before. Black.—Quarter seer shellac and 2 chitaks vblack, &c. 

Blue.--Quarter seer shellac and 2 chitaks carbonate of lead ; pound and mix indigo, &c. Lajwan Hiarter seer 
shellac, 2 chitaks white lead, and 4 tolas bottle colour (ajaib rang)-, warm shellac gently, mix two other 
ingredients slowly', &c. 

The following places may be regarded as centres of the trade:—Sahiwal (Shahpur District), t)era Ismail 
Khan, Pakpattan (Montgomery), Ferozepore, Hoshiarpur, and Jullundur. Sahiwal lacquer-work, as compared 
with that of other centres, is rough and crude. It is, however, characterized by great freedom in design. Aniline 
dyes are much used, an aniline mauve being peculiarly unpleasant. The work done in two colours is most effective. 
The Dera Ismail Khan work is unique in character, very few colours are employed, and the pattern is usually of 
fern-like scrolls of almost incredible minuteness and delicacy of execution, mostly wrought or scratched by women. 
The caskets,,tables, &c., are lavishly ornamented with ivory studs, flowers and similar ornaments. Pakpattan 
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articles are remarkable for solidity of surface and design. At Feroxepore, the work of an old pupil of the Mayo 
School of Art is skilful in execution and artistic in design. He uses the farash (Tamxrix orientalisj and not, as 
elsewhere, the shishem and poplar. His work is the best of the kind in the Province, but it is very high in price. 
The Hoshiarpur lacquer-work differs from that of Pakpattan in the use of metallic tin ground under transparent 
colour, and in addition to the scratched work of colour, figures of a mythological character are boldly painted and 
covered with transparent lacquer. The brilliance in colour is secured by the use of aniline dyes, which are used 
to effect the same object at Dera Ismail Khan and at Sahiwal. “ Another peculiarity is the scratching of lines of 
ornament or figures in one colour of lac, and then filling the lines with another colour, the whole surface being 
made smooth. This is the method followed in Burmah, only the lac is applied on basket-work, and not on wood. 
Rude figures of divinities are freely introduced, and larger pieces are attempted here than elsewhere. Little care 
is, however, taken in the selection of the wood.” 

The Karnangar s art is fast becoming a thing of the past. There is no longer a demand for the bow and the 
quiver, on the decoration of which he used to exhaust the resources of his art, and only here and there is there 
any demand for surface decoration on wood. The native practice is to cover the ground either with cloth or some 
fibre, mixing whiting and glue, or, in some cases, to use the fibre for stopping crevices only. Over this sheets of 
tinfoil are pasted, and on this metallic ground designs are painted in water-colours, some of which, when varnished, 
are transparent. The varnish, too, is often yellow, and thus such portions of the tinfoil as are left become golden, 
while transparent blues, &c., are lighted through with a metallic sheen. The work still survives in a fitful fashion. 
It probably originated from the necessity of closing the pores of wood so as to prevent resinous exudations from 
blistering the work during the summer heats—a precaution which is only partly successful. 

F.—FURNITURE. 

The furniture in an ordinary native house is simple in the extreme, consisting only of a bed, a low chair with 
high back (pira), and a stool {pin). If the owner be rich there will also be carpets and nnsnads, &c. The 
houses of the educated classes are furnished more in conformity with European ideas. The making of bed-legs is 
a very considerable industry, and considerable ingenuity is expended on their decoration. They are turned on the 
common lathe, and afterwards painted, varnished or lacquered, and ornamented with ivory knobs. The price 
ranges from 4 annas to Rs. 12 a set (for the double pair). The “pira,” or chair, and the “pin,” or stool, are often 
elaborately ornamented ; the method of manufacture is the same tis for bed-legs. Some of the better class are 
even pretty to look at, and the brilliant colours, chiefly red and yellow, with which they are adorned, certainly 
lights up the gloom of a native room. 

Furniture after the European pattern is made in every district station and in every cantonment. The larger 
the station the better the prices, and the better the class of workmen. Given a pattern, a very fair imitation will 
be turned out. Chairs, small tables and nlmirahs , &c., are done well, but large tables are seldom well finished. 
The best known centres of the trade are Gujrat and Kartarpur in the Jullundur District. Gujrat is chiefly famous 
for its manufacture of chairs. The trade was started by a former Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Capper, who gave 
his name to a particular form of camp-chair, and his successors—Colonel Parsons, Colonel Harrington, and Mr. 
Wilkinson—-each introduced different varieties. The trade is now on a permanent and secure footing ; and 
though the Deputy Commissioner reports that the work is deteriorating in quality, owing to heavy competition 
with outsiders and the paucity in the demand, the Gujrat manufacture is as popular as ever. The annual outturn 
is about Rs, ! 4,200, of which Ss.2-.8oo is said to be* exported to other districts. The material employed is chiefly 
shishem, of which there is'an abundant .supply ; and this is probably the reason why the industry has becom : 
localised in the district. The prices vary from Rs.24 for the most elaborate form of easy-chair, brass bound and 
covered with leather, to Rs.3 for the ordinary. Camp-chairs and good dining-room and office chairs cost Rs.6. 
The Kartarpm industry is similar to that of Gujrat, except that the artisans are Hindus, while in Gujrat they are 
Musalrtlans. Fifty-two*men are occupied in the manufacture of arm-chairs, tables, desks and office-boxes, the 
annual outturn of which is estim tied at Rs.7,300. At Simla a trade in furniture carved in walnut-wood has 
grown up of late years. The workmen are mostly Sikhs from the adjacent plains. The fret-saw cutting, which 
once enjoyed a sjighi. iupularity in Europe, is imitated, and Swiss brackets, clocks, &c., carved in wood, have 
furnished some modt/s. Very good furniture is also turned out at Hoshiarpur, but the prices are high. 
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is also of Muhammadan origin, and was probably introduced from Arabia. In the Punjab 
Hosh&rpur, and Chiniot in jhang. The wood inlay-work of 1 loshiarpur has a high provincial 
able of indefinite extension. The extension of this trade to articles of European use is 
ia '-ijrts of Mr. Coldstream, C.S. For many years “qalamdans ’ or pen-cases, walking staves, 
Aow'Uiouki or octagonal table common in the Punjab, and probably of Arab introduction, 
in shishem wood and inlaid with ivory and brass. The patterns were very minute, and 
hole of the surface with an equal spottiness. Mr. Coldstream procured its application to 
ither objects, and during recent years a trade has sprung up which seems likely to grow to 
is. It is probable that in future the most profitable field for the Hoshiarpur inlayers will he, 
he production of finished articles for European uses,—in the devising of which the native work 
/ placed at a great disadvantage by his complete ignorance of Western usages, — but in the pro¬ 
fs and details to be afterwards worked up by European cabinet-makers. The fault of the inlays is 
a certain triv dty and insignificance of design, and its too equal and minute distribution. At various times some of the 
inlayers hav visited Lahore, and have been shown at the School of Arts examples of good Arabic and Indian 
design, and hey have been furnished with sketches. When the blackness and ugliness of an Indian village are 
considered, it is really matter for surprise that decorative invention survives in any form. An effort is now being 
made by one of the leading London firms of importers to introduce the Hoshiarpur inlay more fully to the best 
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market. 'I he ivory used is generally the waste stuff left by the turners of ivory bangles, and is worth from Rs.2 
to Rs.4 per seer. It is frequently alleged that bone, especially camel-bone, is used as well as ivory, but both ivory 
comb-makers and turners make a good deal of waste, which is quite large enough for the small details of the inlay. 
Black-wood, the old “ hearth-wood ” ( Diosporos tcmeniosa), incorrectly called “ abnus ’’ or ebony by the workmen, 
is used both as a ground and in combination with ivory as an inlaying material, especially in the familiar herring¬ 
bone pattern. Brass is also employed, but with less effectfor, when foliated work in small patterns is worked in 
brass, it is necessary that the metal should have a better surface than it generally receives in the Hoshiarj ur work. 

1 he brass inlay ol Chiniot is superior to that of Hoshiarpur in design and in finish. Here the strips of brass are 
not, strictly speaking, inlaid, but rather laid on, and are retained in their place by the nails. The slightest warp ’ 
in the wood is fatal to the effect, lor the brass at once bulges up, and is not readily smoothed down again. The 
designs are strictly of Muhammadan type, such as may be seen in mosques and tombs all over India, and have 
less originality than the floral combinations invented by the Hindu carpenters of" Malnpuri, North-Western 
Provinces. From Hoshiarpur there is an export trade amounting to over Rs. 5,400 annually in in laid-work. It is 
chiefly sent to Bombay and Calcutta. Rs.io.cco worth is exported to other districts of the Punjab. 

G.—CARRIAGE BUILDING. 

The common forms of native carriage-building are as follows:—The bullock-cart [gciri or gada) drawn by 
two, three or four bullocks; the one-horse cart ( ekka) and reri (for goods); the baili or ekka drawn by two 
bullocks; the rath used towards Delhi, a bath with richly ornamented dome. The woodwork is of ber, kikar, tut 
and shishem, all heavy and strong woods. Carts are turned out everywhere; ekkas at Amritsar and Jandiala, and 
also in many other large towns. 1 rade in them is small. In Delhi, raihs are largely turned out, there being con¬ 
siderable demand for them among Hindus on ceremonial occasions. 

European forms are coming into vogue, not only in the large towns, but in the districts also. Those who can 
afford the cost prefer the easy-running turn-turn or phaeton to the old ekka or rath. The woods employed are 
“tut and ‘ shishem.” Native-made English carriages are, in general, clumsily and coarsely made, and, even if 
elegant in shape, are always found wanting in finish. The axle boxes are always English. The painting or 
varnishing is done in a very rough way. The average tarkhan has no idea of getting a polish oh his work. He 
thinks a couple, or at most three, coats of paint daubed on the carriage quite sufficient for all practical purposes, 
and he does not allow a sufficient interval between the different coats. 

Carriages are turned out in all the large cantonments and cities, but the Lahore work alone is worthy of 
remark, I he best work is done by a European firm in Lahore employing native artisans—Sikhs; but in every 
large cantonment there are one or two building firms, most of whom also turn out furniture on the European 
model. . ' 

H.—BOAT BUILDING. 

Boat-building, which was so important an industry in former years when one of the principal means of com¬ 
munication was by water, has rapidly declined since the extension of railways. Native boats, as a rule, are clumsy 



boatmen. (b ) Zarak on the Sutlej is higher in build than the bqri, and often has a chupper or booth on the deck 
for a cabin, (r) Kishti, punt, with the prow tilted and pointed (made of chil, kikar or deodar). ( d ) Varieties: 

(t ) Dondf, the bow makes an angle of 30° with the water, the stern double that angle; (2) Yourik ; (3) Dugga. 

1 he sterns and cabin arches are usually ornamented with wood-carving. The decoration is incised and painted 
bright red, or green or white, which has a pretty effect when seen at a distance. 

Boat-building is carried cn to a greater or less extent in the following places :—Prang in the Peshawar 
Division; Attock, Jhelum, Find Dadan Khan, Khushab, and Wazirabad in the Rawalpindi Division; Lahore in 
the Lahore Division, R.upar in Umfcalla; and Muzaffargrah. Prices for large boats, Rs °co to Rs.6co ; small 
boats, Rs.20. 

Boats after the European fashion can be made to order at Jhelum, but the workmanship is rough and the 
cost great. 1 he trade, from the nature of things, is very languishing, as the competition ? re railway is 

gradually attracting all the carrying trade. "1 he artisans, however, have turned themselves branches of 

carpentering. 

I.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 

An elaborate description of the Various musical instruments in vogue in the Punjab, ails of their 

or guitar; 
j s. SarodN 

six-stringed; 7. Rabab, six-stringed ; 8, Bansri, bamboo fiute; 9 Bin. ; 10. Shu maos or The instru¬ 

ments and others which I have not mentioned are made by a special class of artisans. There are erally a few 
in each district, driving a desultory trade, and only making the instruments to order. 

I he wood used is tun or walnut. I he bodies of the instruments are made of the great goui ( Cucurbiia 
maxima) and the bottle gourd ( Cucurbiia lagenaria). The prices vary according to the elaborate ness of the 
instrument, and the extent to which it is decorated. The wages are from 6 annas to 8 annas per day.*. The tools 
used are those of the ordinary carpenter, but capable of doing smaller and finer work. Of the annual outturn no 
reliable information is forthcoming. The industry is a scattered and straggling one. 
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In comb-making more than 500 workmen are employed. Their wages vary from 3J to 6 annas per day: The 
manufacture is chiefly carried on at Amritsar, Lahore, Dera Ghazi Khan, and Shahpur. In Amritsar the trade is 
particularly brisk, owing to the demand for combs among the Sikh community ; and 2,880 combs, valued at 
Rs.75, are said to be turned out daily. The woods used are ( kahu ) wild olive and chikri, which are found locally, 
and the former is also imported from Kalabagh on the Indus, from Jhelum and Rawalpindi, where it sells for 
3 maunds per rupee. The only instruments required are a saw, a lathi , and cold chisel. A skilful workman can 
turn out 20 to 30 combs per day. These sell at prices varying from one pice for the ordinary kinds used by men 
to 2 annas for the more elaborate ones worn by women, which are often silvered over with the substance known as 
kallai. The wages vary from 3 to 5 annas per day The annual outturn is valued at 3 lakhs of rupees per annum. 
This industry is generally worked by Hindu capitalists, who supply the raw material and dispose of the manu¬ 
factured articles. The artisans are often hopelessly in debt to them. 

Basket-making is a scattered and straggling industry, occupying a large number of the menial classes, not 
regularly or permanently, but helping them in a desultory way to eke out a subsistence. The number of the 
workmen is returned as 3,261 but it is probably much more, and their principal castes are Chamars, S’ansis, 
Baharupia, Musalis, and other waifs and strays on the outskirts of societv. Baskets of the smaller kind ( tokris ) 
are'made from the cotton plant and from the twigs of the mulberry. The large round baskets known as kharis 
are made from the tall strong grass called sarkana, secured by thongs of leather or deer-skin. A very handsome 
kind is the large painted and box-shaped basket used in native houses to keep clothes and ornaments. These are 
generally made fast with thongs of leather, and cost as much as Re.i to Rs.2 ; they are called toungs. In the 
Simla Bazar, basket-making is carried on as a regular occupation, and 32 hands are permanently employed ; they 
are paid at the rate of 5 annas a day, or rather their earnings come to that sum on the average; the ordinary 
menials employed on this work do not make more than 1^ to 3^ annas. 

The maker of pipe-stems is known as uechahand , and is found in everv town. The hollow bamboo is used 
for the stem and mouth, and the hollow reed \nart) for the tube which supports the chi/hum or bowl. Delhi and 
Amritsar are the places where the work js carried to the greatest perfection ; the artisans are said to earn 5 to 7 
annas per day. 

Walking-sticks are made all over the province, the best at Bhera, Pakpattan, Hoshiarpur and Amritsar. The 
industry is not a special one, being carried on by the Lohars and turners in wood. The sticks are frequently 
lacquered or ornamented with ivory. Bamboo and wild olive are the woods most commonly used; the latter takes 
varnish and lacquer best. The walking-sticks made at Bhera are fitted with a crutch of translucent stone 
resembling jade, said to be imported from Bokhara. 

The making of cricketing apparatus, tennis, badminton and cricket bats is an industry which is rapidly 
growing with the increasing popularity of cricket all over the province. The most important centre of the industrv 
is Sialkot; but in Amritsar, Gujrat and Rawalpindi a trade is gradually springing up owing to the demand. At 
Sialkot 100 workmen are employed in 30 firms, and turn out tennis, badminton and cricket bats to the value of 
Rs.1 5,000 annually, of which Rs. 10,000 is exported to other provinces, and Rs.5,000 to the other districts of the 
Punjab. The trade is a most flourishing one, and the workmen earn 8 and 10 annas a day. The wood employed 
for the bats is walnut or ash, and for the stumps mulberry. Badminton bats sell from 8 annas to Re. 1-8-0, tennis 
bats from Re. t-8-0 to Rs.4, and cricket bats of seasoned Walnut wood from Rs.3 to Rs 6. The Amritsar cricket 
bats are said to be the best, and there are now two firms in that city which turn out only cricket bats. 

Saddle- rees are made in every district, the wood and iron work being executed by the same person. From 
Mianwali in ’annu, and Pindi Bhattian in Gujranwala, there is an export of these articles to the extent of Rs.500, 
but the trade must suffer, as saddles of the English pattern displace those of native make. Farash and kikar are 
the woods most commonly used. The manufacture of camel saddles is carried to greater elaboration in fhang 
and the Derajat, where camels are commonly used for riding. The wood employed is shishem ; but this represents 
but a small proportion of the cost, as the saddle is decorated with brass plates covered with delicate tracery, and 
the wood-work is inlaid with brass. Some of these saddles, which are made to seat two persons, cost as much as 
Rs.100. «Sjr 

Miscellaneous artfcles—such as toy-boxes, chessmen, pen-boxes, pencil-boxes, and shuttle-cocks— -are made 
generally throughout the province, and especially in the large cities — Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and Mooltan — 
where there is a large and steady demand. They are mostly lacquered or inlaid, and so come within the scope of 
the lacquer-work, inlay and wood-turning that have been already described. Hoshiarpur and Pakpattan produce 
the best toys, and J ja 1 the former city there is a considerable export down countrv. 
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GOLDEN TEMPLE AT AMRITSAR, PUNJAB. 

ISv H. H. COLE, Major, R.E, 

Reproduced fro7ti Major Cole's “ Monographs of Ancient Monumcfits of India.” 

Amritsar was founded in a.d. 1574 around a sacred tank from which the city takes its name “ Pool of Immor¬ 
tality.' 1 The site granted by the Emperor Akbar to Ram Dass, the Guru of the Sikhs, became covered with 
temples and huts and was at first named Ramdaspur, from the founder. He made Amritsar the proper seat of his 
followers, the centre which should attract their worldly longings for a material bond of union, and the obscure 
hamlet, with its little pool (General Cunningham tells me there was a village named “ Chak ” on the site) has 
grown into a populous city and the great place of pilgrimage of the Sikh people. In a.d. 1756 Prince Timur, the 
son of Ahmed Shah Durani, expelled the Sikhs from Amritsar, demolished the buildings, and filled the sacred 
reservoir with the ruins. 

In a.d. 1762 the army of the Khalsa assembled at Amritsar, the faithful performed their ablutions in the 
restored Pool, and the first diet, or Gurumutta, was held. The same year Ahmed Shah destroyed the renewed 
temples and polluted the tank with the blood of cows. In a.d. 1764 the Sikhs became Masters of Lahore, the 
chiefs again assembled at Amritsar, proclaimed their own sway, and rebuilt the temples. 

I h a.d. 1802 Ranjit Singh repaired the principal buildings and roofed the temples with sheets of copper gilt. 

The Tank, as it now exists, is about 500 feet square, and fed by the old Hash Canal. The Golden Temple 
stands on a platform in the centre, and is approached by a pier, at the end of which is the Darshani Door, or 
“ Gate of Sights.” The Tank is surrounded by bangahs, i.e:, dwellings for visitors and pilgrims. To the east is 
a garden with several fountains, called the Guru-ka-Bagh, made in a.d. 1588, and due south of this the Kaulsar 
Tank, 410 feet by 170 fefet. f urther east stands the tomb of Baba-Atal (built in a.d. 1628). The whole place 
is full of interest, although so comparatively modern. In repairing the Golden Temple, Ranjit Singh used many 
of the inlaid decorations and marbles carried away from the tomb of Jahangir and other Muhammadan monuments 
at Lahore. . It is stated in the official list of buildings of interest published by the Punjab Government in 1875 
that the design of the temple repaired by Ranjit Singh was borrowed from the shrine of the Muhammadan Saint 
Mian Mir, near Lahore (1635 a.d.) 

At the request of Sir Robert Egerton, the late Lieutenant-Governor, I had a careful survey made of the 
Tank and buildings. It will therefore be more fitting to postpone a detailed description. The architecture is an 
adaptation of Muhammadan styles, flavoured with a good deal that is of Hindu tradition. Birds and animals are 
introduced in the marble mosaics, and mythological scenes are depicted in the paintings of the interiors. A peculiar 
flat arch is of frequent use in the facades, and seems .to have been universal in Sikh buildings and tombs. 

The doors of the Darshani Gate are of shisham wood, the front overlaid with silver, the back inlaid with 
ivory. The silver plated front is ornamented with panels only. The back arranged in square and rectangular 
panels with geometric and floral designs, in which are introduced birds, lions, tigers, and deer. Some of the ivory 
inlay is coloured green and red, the effect being extremely harmonious. 

In January, 1881, when I first visited Amritsar, I noticed the mosaics to be suffering from dirt and neglect, 
and recommended their being periodically cleaned and kept from cracking by careful oiling. 

The earliest specimen of oriental marquetry that I know occurs in the famous Somnath Gates, now in the 
Agra Fort. The elaborate Saracenic patterns on them prove that, even if the wood frames were originally in the 
Somnath Temple, they must have.been re-carved by Mahmoud of Ghazni. They date, at all events, from the 
early part of the eleventh century, and having been recently cleaned are discovered to be really of sandalwood. 

Mr. Fergusson writes “ The carved ornaments on them are so similar to those found at Cairo in the Mosque of Ebn 
Touloun (a.D. 885) and other buildings of that age, as not only to prove they are of the same date, but also to show how similar 
were the modes of decoration at these two extremities of the Moslem Empire at the time of their execution.” 

The wooden mimbar, or pulpit, in the mosque of Qous, Cairo (twelfth century a.d.) and the raa’ juetry in the 
Mehrab of the mosque of Nesfy Qeyfoutn, also at Cairo (fourteenth century a.d.), are inlaid with ivory, the 
geometrical and floral patterns, which are most elaborate and beautiful, resembling Indian work of the same class. 

The doors of the mosque of Khazrete at Samarkhand (the building dates before 1405 a.d., when Tamerlane 
died) are of wood, inlaid with ivory, in patterns very Indian in design, and, as we know Tamerlane to have been 
much struck with Indian architecture, when he invaded India in a.d, 1398, and to have carried off Indian workmen 
from Delhi to Samarkhand, it is probable that examples of marquetry existed there before \ e fourteenth century. 

The earliest existing specimens of Indian marquetry I know are at Ahmedabad and ijapur. I he wooden 
canopy over Shah Alam’s tomb (a.d. 1475) at the former place being handsomely incrusted with mother-of-pearl. 
The doorways of the Ashar Mahal (a.d. 1580) at the latter place are inlaid with ivory. The canopy over Sheik 
Salim Chisti’s tomb (a.d. 1581) at Fatehpur-Sikri is of wood, covered with tesserm of mother-of-pearl. 

The doorways in the Amber Palace, near Jaipur (a.d. 1630) are of wood, variously ornamented with — (I)’ 
Carved panels ; (II) Inlays of ivory ; (III) And small lozenges of ivory, which are incrustc ith what is known 
as Bombay inlaid work. Unfortunately these doors are very much neglected and falling to I he doors of the 

Bari Mahal (a.d. 1711) at Udaipur are of another species of marquetry, some being tl ented with small 
panels of wood overlaid with ivory, like the modern Work done at Vizagapatam, only in far taste. 

The inlaid work of Bombay was imported from Shiraz and Persia, and is the least el of any of the 

Indian wood inlays, being extremely minute and monotonous in design. 

The modern Hoshiarpur work resembles that in the Darshani Gate. It is a prort md rising art 

manufacture and could derive material for new patterns from the examples above quoted. 
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Wood Manufactures in the Punjab.— .Entrance Vestibule, India Museum, London; wo Doors in 
Carved Deodar Wood ; Two Doors in Carved Shishem Wood ; Two Windows in Carved Deod. \V00d, The 
Golden Temple at Amritsar.- —Two Double and Three Page Plates of Wood and Ivory Mosa 





The Indian Section, South Kensington Museum. 

North End of the Entrance Vestibule. 

In the centre, s. full sized copy of a house and shop in the Bazaar at Cawnpore; on the right 
hand, carved doors and windows from the Punjab and Kashmir. 
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Door in Carved Shishem Wood 
Iloshiapur, Punjab. 
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Door in Carved Shishem Wood. 
Amritsar, Punjab. 17th Century. 








Window in Carved Deodar Wood. 

Prom the Mosque of Shah Hamadan at Srinuggur, Kashmir. 








W.OOD AND I\ f ORY Mosaic. Goiden Temple of Amritsar, Punjab. 




















































































































































































































Wood and Ivory Mosaic.' Golden Temple of Amritsar, Punjab. 









































































Wood and Ivory Mosaic. Golden Temple of .Amritsar, Punjab. 
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ILLUSTEATIONS EEOM THE EECOEDS AND EELICS OE THE LATE 
HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

By SIR GEO. C. M. BIRD WOOD, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., M.D, LL.D. 

A TTENTION has, in recent years, been repeatedly called to the old records of the late Honourable 
East India Company, and was especially stimulated by the suggestive lecture on them read before the' 
Society of Arts, with Lord Harris in the Chair, on the 17th of January last, by Mr. F. C. Danvers, the 
“ Registrar and Superintendent of Records ” at the India Office. It was the general interest aroused in the subject of 
Mr. Danvers’paper that indeed determined Mr. Griggs to include in future numbers of the Journal of Indian 
Art occasional photo-lithographic, reproductions of the more important charters and despatches and other remains 
of the great Company ; and to make a good start with them he has given up the whole of the present number of 
the Journal [which is a double number] to this new series of illustrations. He has done so very much under my 
advice, and if the result should not prove altogether acceptable to his subscribers, the blame must be laid upon 
my shoulders. 

The illustrations for the most part explain themselves, but a few words of commentary on them, in their 
two groups, the documentary and the architectural, may prove useful to, some of the readers of the Journal, 
more particularly in India. 

A.—THE DOCUMENTS. 

The “ London East India Company,” commonly called the “ Old Company,” was incorporated by Oueen 
Elizabeth, the 31st December, 1600, under the title of The Governour and Company of Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies. The English Company [or The General Society ] trading to the East Indies, commonly 
called the “ New Company,” was incorporated by William III, the 5th September, 1698 [see Plate 16]; and these 
two Companies were finally amalgamated, in 1708-9, under the style of The United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies, commonly known as the Honourable East India Company. Two other 
East India Companies had previously to the incorporation of the United Company been merged in the “Old 
Company.” Beside the charter of incorporation of Elizabeth, seven subsequent charters, confirming the charter 
of Elizabeth, were granted to the “ Old Company.” These eight charters were •—1st, the aforesaid charter of 
Elizabeth, dated 31 December, 1600, of which only a copy is known at the India Office; 2nd, the charter of James I, 
dated 31 May, 1609, of which only a copy is known at the India Office; 3rd, the charter of Oliver Cromwell, 
granted in 1659, of which neither original nor copy is known at the India Office ; 4th, the charter of Charles II, 
dated 3 April, 1661, of which the original is in-the India Office [see Plates 8 and 9]; 5th, the charter of Charles 
H, dated 5 October, 1677, not only confirming the former charters, but authorising the Company to coin money 
at Bombay, which exists in the India Office and is here reproduced [see Plate 12] ; 6th, the charter of Charles 
II, dated 9 August, 1683, of which nothing is known at the India Office; 7th, the charter of William III and 
Mary, dated 7 October, 1693, of which the original exists at the India Office, and is here reproduced [see Plates 13 
and 14] ; and 8th, the charter, or rather series of charters, grants, and other documents, of Queen Anne, under 
which the amalgamation of the “Old ” and “ New” Companies was effected ; the most notable of these being the 
grants of the 22nd of April and 15th of August, 1709. Nearly all of them exist in original at the India Office. 

It will be seen that of these eight charters only the 4th, 5th and 7th, and the various documents included 
under the 8th, remain at the India Office. The 1st and 2nd exist only as copies; and of the 3rd and 6th nothing, 
is known. Of the minor charters a large number are to be found at the India Office, but many also are lost to 
sight. It is not likely that any of the missing muniments have actually perished. They are assuredly lying hid 
sopiewherc, and most probably in other Government offices ; and a systematic search should now be made for them; 
and above all for the Charter of Elizabeth. 
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Plate 1. In the absence of the last named charter the impression of the “Old Company’s” Arms, reproduced 
in Plate i, must be regarded as one of the earliest relics of the Company. The original Grant of these arms 
has not yet been discovered, but the entry of the grant is recorded at Heralds’ College, and in the first volume of 
the “Court Minutes ”* of the Company, under date of the 1st of May, 1601, occurs the minute:—“A warraunt 
is geiven to Alderman Hollyday, Treasurer, to paye to the Kynge of Herakles the sorame of I wentie Merkes for 
assigninge a Armes to the Companie by the vertue of his office.” Under date of the 12th of hebruary, 1600, is 
the minute :—“Warraunt isgeavento Alderman Holliday, treasurer, to pay unto Mr. [afterward Sir] William Segar, 
one of the Herraults [he was later on Garter King at Arms] for the writing of her majesties Letters to the Kinges 
of the East Indies, the sum of thirteen pounds, six shillings, and eightpence, and twelvepence for a box bought by 
him to putt in the same letters.” These letters were doubtless blazoned with the Company’s arms as well as the 
Queen’s, and there is every probability of some of them yet being unearthed in India. The strangest, and most 
delightful discoveries in this way are to be made there. I once bought a copy ol D Herbelot s Biblioiheque 
Orientale out of a Parsee’s godown in Bombay. It was exquisitely bound, and on taking it home and undoing the 
rags in which it was wrapped, it opened where a pair of gold-mounted spectacles, and a visiting card of Sir 
Elijah Impey’s, had been fast concealed in it for over half a century. Some one in Calcutta had been reading 
D’Herbelot through gold-rimmed glasses, when Impey’s card was sent in to him, and before running out to 
receive his visitor, he had placed the spectacles and the card in the book, which in the hurry of the moment was 
closed on them, never to be opened again until it reached my hands. Again, on becoming .Secretary to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, I went up under the roof of the Town Hall, and began kicking my heels 
among the heaps of rubbish lying all about the place, just on the chance of stumbling on some hid treasure, 
when presently I struck, “thud,” against a large vellum quarto. It turned out to be an illuminated MS. of 
Dante’s poems, with a miniature of the poet, all painted within thirty years of his death; and certified by the 
Secretary of the Ambrosian Library at Milan to be one of the noblest MSS. of Dante extant. I here was no 
record of the volume to be traced anywhere, until after going back for years in the minute books of my predecessors 
I found that it had been presented to the Society in, if I remember rightly, 1827, by the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. It is always well worth while looking into Parsee godowns, particularly in out-of-the-way up-country 
stations, in India, for you are .sure to be rewarded for your trouble in one way or other, and two or three, at 
least, of these letters of Queen Elizabeth are awaiting their resurrection somewhere there. 

Under date, the 12th of January, 1601,j the Company ordered their “ Common Seale” ; and 
an illustration of an impression of the same will be given in a future number of the Journal. 

On the 2nd idem they ordered “12 Streemers, 2 fflagges, and one Auncient ” ; and on the 31st 
of the previous December, agreed that the goods shipped by the Company in their first voyage 
should bear the trade mark here shewn. 

Plate 2 is an example of the minor charters granted to the Company ; being a Special Licence from James I, 
of 22nd May, 1610, for the sale by the Company of spices ungarbled, in whble packs, to other merchants, to be by 
them transported in such whole packs. 

Plate 3 is one of the most interesting in the whole collection. It is a facsimile of the sketch map of the 
island and harbour of Bombay, appended to the account of the bombardment of Bombay by the Dutch and 
English in 1626, to be found in the journal of David Davies of the Discovery. This account, together with that of 
John Vian, also of the Discovery, and of Andrew Warden of the William, is given at length at pp. 214-15 of the 
reprint of my Report on the Old Records of. the India Office , just published. f i hese accounts and this sketch map 
have now for the first time been brought to light, after lying in oblivion for over two hundred years ; and they 
antedate the direct connection of the English with Bombay by thirty-five years. 

Plate 4 is a Licence from Charles I, of 21st November, 1631, for the export by the Company of £ 30,000 in 
foreign gold. 

Plate 5 is the Warrant of the Lord Protector Oliver Cromwell, of 7th August, 1655, for the payment to the 
Company of ^50,000, received from the Dutch under the Treaty of Westminster; and 

• Printed from the original MS., by Henry Stevens of Vermont, in his volume entitled The Baum of British Trade in the Mast Indies, 

London, Henry Stevens and Son, 1886. 

j But still, according to the usage of the time, included in the Court Minutes under the year 1600. 
t The first edition was published by the India Office in 1870. 
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Plate 6 represents the impression of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth of England, of the year 1651. The 
Seal bears on one side the inscription : “ The Great Seal of England,” and on the other : “In the Third Yeare 
of Freedome by God’s Blessing Restored, 1651.” 

Plate 7 is a holograph endorsement, by Oliver Cromwell, dated 6th November, 1657, of a petition 
from the Company that “some good Ship and Frigott” should be sent to “ St. Hellena Island” to protect the 
Company's merchant ships, assembled there from “ remote parts,” against the Spaniards, “ out of Biskay,” 
seeking to interrupt “our East India Trade.” 

Plates 8 and 9 are of the Charter of Charles II, dated 3rd April, 1661, referred to above. It will be observed 
that the sixth and last sheet [Plate 9] bears a representation of the Company’s shield ; and that the first sheet 
[Plate 8] has been basely and ruthlessly despoiled of its vignette portrait of Charles II. Those capable of such 
shameless larcenies are. the meanest and most despicable of thieves ; and their surreptitious depredations are to be 
traced all through the three centuries covered by the India Office Records. We live in evil days, when crime is 
crowned and guilt is glory, but no amount of success in his sordid pursuit will ever give, not even, it is to be 
hoped, among party politicians, an honourable distinction to the defacer and pilferer of national historical documents 
like these of the “ Old ” East India Company. 

Plate 10 is a facsimile of the first sheet of the Letters Patent of Charles II, dated 27th March. 1669, granting 
the Port and Island of Bombay to the Company. 

Plate 11 is a reduced facsimile of the regrant, dated 16th December, 1674. of the island of “ Sancta Helena” 
to the Company by Charles II. The Dutch, who first occupied the island in 1645, abandoned it in 
1651 ( when it was at once taken possession of by the English. By the Charter granted to the Company by 
Charles II, dated 3rd April, 1661 [Plates 8 and 9], they were allowed to plant, fortify, and garrison St. Helena. 
The Dutch expelled them from it in 1673, but we immediately retook it, and by the present Charter of Charles II, 
dated 16th December, 1674, ceded it to the Company, by whom it was held until 1834, when the island was re¬ 
invested in the Crown. 

Plate 12 is a facsimile of the Charter of Charles II, dated 5th October, 1677, enumerated above as “ the 
5th” charter of the Company, authorising them to coin money, in “Rupees, pices, and Budgrooks,” at 
Bombay. 

Plates 13 and 14 are a facsimile of the Charter of William III and Mary, dated 7th October, 1693, confirming 
the former charters of incorporation ; and is enumerated above as the Company’s “ seventh charter.” 

Plate 15 is a reduced facsimile of the first page of the first of the two folio volumes, containing the autograph 
subscriptions to the Fund of Two Millions raised by the “ New Company ” in 1698. 

Plate x 6 is a facsimile of the charter of William III, dated 5th September, 1698, incorporating the “New.” 
or English Company trading to the East Indies. 

Plate 17 is a facsimile of the Grant of Arms, dated 13th October, 1698, to the “ New Company” ; and these 
were the arms used by the United Company or “Honourable East India Company.” It was under the 
old arms, with sea lions for supporters, that the “ London Company ” opened up the navigation and commerce of 
the Indian Ocean to English enterprise; and it was under the new arms of the “English Company,” with land 
lions for supporters, that the United Company effected the conquest of British India. 1 he change of 
arms, and particularly of the predominant colours from blue to red, marks the transformation of the Company 
from a mercantile corporation into a military power. 

Plate 18 is a facsimile reproduction of the Letter from Fort St. David, dated 17th October, 1746, announcing 
the capture of Madras by the P'rench under La Bourdonnais on the 10th of September previous. 1 he full details 
of the surrender and ransom of Madras are given, from hitherto unpublished documents, at pp. 242-8 of the 
reprint this year of my Report on the Old Records of the India Office. 

Plate 19 is a facsimile of the Treaty of Allahabad, dated 16th August, 1765, by which Shah Alain II 
made over to the Company the diwani of the subaJis of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa. I he treaty is written oyt in 
English and Persian, and bears the signatures of Clive, General John Carnac, and Shuja ud Daula, the Nawab 
Vazir of Oudh. The original is preserved in the room of the Permanent Under Secretary of State for India. 

Plate 20 is a facsimile reproduction of the Resolutions of the Court of Directors of the Honourable East 
India Company, dated 24th April, 1799, thanking “the Right Honourable Rear Admiral Lord Nelson for his 
“ ever memorable Victory obtained over the P'rencb near the mouth of the Nile, on the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd of 
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August, 1798,” and presenting him with ,£10,000; and Nelson’s reply to the same, dated from the Foudroyant, 
Bay of Naples, 3rd July, 1799. ' 

Plate 21 is a facsimile reproduction of the Grant of Arms, dated 21st day of March, 1807, to the East India 
College at Haileybury. 

B—THE OLD EAST INDIA HOUSES. 


The first entry in the first volume of the “ Court Minutes ”* of the East India Company is that of “ the names 
of such pers'ones as haue writtin with there owne handes to venter in the pretended voiage to the East Indias[the 
whiclfe it male please the Lorde to prosper] and the Somes that they will adventure, the xxii Septembr 1599 ’’ 
But the place where these subscriptions were received is not given. It was probably the Founders Hall, but it 
may possibly have been the house of Sir Stephen Soame, Lord Mayor of London, or of Sir John Harte, or Sir 
John Spencer. Nor is the place of the first meeting of the “ Committies or ye directors,” held the 25th September, 
1599, recorded. But the second meeting of the “ Committies,” on the 4th October following, was holden at the 
house of Mr. Alderman Godderd, wherever that may have been. The great “ Assemblie ” of the subscribers, on the 
25th of September, 1600, is expressly recorded to have been held in “ the Founders Hall,” then situated in 
Founders Court, Lothbury, but afterward transferred to St. Swithin’s Lane, where in 1792 it acquired, on account 
of the revolutionary speeches delivered there, the nickname of “the Cauldron of Sedition.” A General C ourt 
of the subscribers was also held there on the 30th of October in the same year, just previous to the incorporation 
of the Company on the 31st of December following; and in the minutes of the “Generali Courte holden the 
xxviiith of July, 1602.” occurs the entry: “Warrant is geaven to Mr. Chamblcn thre 1 '- to pay unto John Bowen 
six quarters rent for the Companies meetings at the Founders Hall, to be ended at Michas next, the somme ot 
ofVI 1 *' [£ 6 ].” It is evident that the Company used the Founders Hall for their meetings continuously from 
March, 1601, to September, 1602. At some time also the Company is said to have transacted its 
business at the Nag’s Head Inn, opposite Bishopsgate Church ; and Mr. Stephen Gray, in an interesting article 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for last montfq on Job Charnock, writes quite glibly ol “the worthy gentlemen at 
the Nag’s Head Inn,” and “ the Committies at the Nag’s Head Inn,” meaning the Directors of the East India 
Company during the latter part of the 17th century. But I am unconscious of any adequate authority for 
associating the Company in this positive way with that pleasant old hostelry. From 1604 to 1621 the Company 
certainly did its business in the house of its first Governour, Sir Thomas Smith [Smythe of the “ Court Minutes ”] 
in Philpot Lane; and from 1621 to 1638 its regular offices were in Crosby House [Plate 22], Bishopsgate .Street, 
then belonging to Lord Northampton, who had inherited it in 1609 from his father-in-law, Sir John Spencer. In 
1638 the Company moved to the house of Sir Christopher Clitheroe, at that time Governour of the Company, in 
Leadenhall Street, and in 1648 to the house adjoining it. There is in the “ Court Minutes” for 1643 an entry to 
the effect that the Company paid Lady Clitheroe £"150 for the rent of her house in that year; but objected 
to pay her more than -£100 a year thereafter ; and that her ladyship agreed to this abatement. In an indenture 
of the conveyance of the Dead Stock of the Company, dated the 22nd of July, 1702, we. find that Sir William 
Craven of Kensington, the father of the 2nd Baron Craven, leased to the Company his large house in Leadenhall 
Street at £"100 a-year. But I cannot say whether or not this was the house taken by the Company in 1648 ; nor 
whether from that date, beside this house, they continued also to occupy Lady Clitheroe’s house. The pre¬ 
sumption is that they did, for in 1726 they put a new front to their premises, and it certainly seems, from the 
accompanying representation of it [Plate 23] to cover a double house. This new front was entirely reconstructed, 
by Japp, in 1796, and extended to Lime Street [see Plate 24]. 

The Great Fire of London, which in 1666 destroyed all Cornhill from Pope’s Head Alley to St. Michael’s 
Alley, scarcely touched Leadenhall Street; and the maps of London published immediately after the Great Fire 
place the East India House in Leadenhall Street exactly on the site of the building figured in Plate 23. 

On the abolition of the Company on the 1st of November, 1858, the “Old India House” [Plate 24], as it 
has since been called, was abandoned, and put up for sale in 1861 [see Times, 25th October, i86t, advertise¬ 
ment of Messrs. Pullen, Horne, and Eversfield, Auctioneers], and pulled down in 1861-2 [see Times ol 15th 
November, 1861], when the present “ East India Chambers” were constructed on its site. At the same time the 
archives of the East India Company were temporarily’ transferred to the buildings in Victoria Street now known 
as the Westminster Palace Hotel [see Times, r8th February, i860], and finally lodged in the present India Office, 
the south-western block of the Imposing mass of administrative offices lying between Parliament Street and St. 
James’ Park, south of “the Parade.” The whole group of these buildings, consisting of the Foreign Office, 

* See Stevens’s Dawn of British Trade in the Bust Indie v, above quoted. 
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Colonial Office, Home Office, and India Office, are of stone, and were designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
under the concussion of Lord Palmerston, in the Palladian style. Unfortunately the decoration of the interior 
of the India Office was left in the hands of Sir Digby Wyatt, and, in the quadrangle, and the ceiling over the 
north-western staircase, runs riot in the most ignorant and degraded excesses of pig-tail Roccoco. A great oppor¬ 
tunity was lost in entrusting the decoration of the quadrangle to Sir Digby Wyatt, who, although a most learned 
and tasteful designer,of conventional ornament, knew nothing, in a scholarly way, of its application to architecture. 
But the interior decoration of the India Office has all been honestly done, and in this respect contrast favourably 
with the ostentatious and scamped decoration of the Foreign Office; while its site, which it shares with the Foreign 
Office, makes up for the solecisms in its decorative details. The prospect towards the west is at all seasons of the 
year one of perfect sylvan beauty; to the south are Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament; while 
looking eastward is to be obtained the noblest view in all London, except that commanded from the tower of the 
National Liberal Club, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Then the historical associations of the site, which is close to 
Tothill Fields and Ermine Street, and occupies the traditionary scene of Sir Lancelot’s mythical joust in defence 
of Queen Guinevere, and lies beside the quiet walk between the clubs in Pall Mall and the Houses of Parliament, 
paced daily, for half the year, by the greatest personages in the contemporary political life of England,—all these 
associations, past and present, give a special interest to the India Office. With the contiguous offices, it is 
moreover a memorial o( the victory unfortunately gained by Lord Palmerston over his Gothic opponents in the 
great “ Battle of the Styles ” that raged so fiercely in 1864. Credit is due also to Sir Digby Wyatt for putting up 
several of the mantel-pieces [Plates 27, 28, 29, and 30], of the “Old India House,” at the India Office; and still more, I 
think, for the two mantel-pieces, bought by him out of some old houses then being demolished, and placed, 
one in the room occupied by the present Assistant Under Secretary of State, and the other in the room of 
the Private Secretary to the Secretary of State. 

I will now proceed with the detailed enumeration of the plates illustrative of the Old East India Houses. 

Plate 22 contains two illustrations ; the upper of Crosby House at the time when it was used by the Company ; 
and the lower one, labelled:—“ The Old East India House in Leadenhall Street, 1648 to 1726. I he authorities for 
the label are an old Dutch painting that belonged to Mr. J. B. Pulham, formerly of the freasury of the P,ast 
India Company, and a printed sheet in the British Museum, advertising the business of “William Overley Joyner 
at the sign of the East India House in Leadenhall Street. 1 he representation of the East India House given 
in this advertisement is identical in every essential detail with that taken from Mr. Pulham s drawing, except as 
regards the build and rig of the ships painted on the sign-board topping the house, and the costume of the figure 
of a man standing astride on the sign-board. The ships in Overley’s advertisement are of later date 
than in Pulham’s copy of the old Dutch painting. They had evidently been repainted. And in Overley’s 
advertisement the figure standing on the top of the sign-board is dressed in the fashion of the later Stuarts and 
earlier Hanoverians, and not in that of the earlier Stuarts, as in Pulham’s engraving. Looking also into minutiae, 
the Royal Arms suspended over the “Old Company’s’’ arms, differ in the two engravings; the former repte- 
senting the Royal Arms of England under the Stuarts [1603—17 1 4]» an< ^ the tatter under the first three 
Hanoverians, George I, George II, and George III '[[ 17 1 4—1801]; that is, in the latter are quartered with the 
arms of England “ impaling Scotland,” and of Ireland, the arms, not only of France, but of Hanover. Overley’s 
advertisement cannot therefore be earlier than 1714, and as the Company put up their new lrontage in 1726, it is 
not, probably, later than the latter date. The Dutch drawing cannot be later than 1714, and from the costume 
of the men and women walking on the pavement, it probably reproduces the East India House as existing 
between 1638 and 1685. In this case it might be either the house of Sir Christopher Clitheroe in 1638, or the 
one taken in 1648 from, as I have presumed, Sir William Craven. I incline to the belief that it is Sii C. Clitheroe s 
house, and that Sir William Craven’s was merely annexed to it in 1648, without being included in a common 
fa£ade, which was not done until 1726. 

Plate 23 is a view of the East India House in Leadenhall Street, as refaceo, after the Ionicke guise, in 
1726, reproduced by Mr. W. Griggs, from a coloured drawing by T. Mahon,'dated March, 1800, hanging 
in the room of the Financial Secretary at the India Office. I he view is from Cornhill, near where it 
is divided from Leadenhall Street by Gracechurch Street on the right hand, and Bishopsgate Street on 
the left. The opening into Limehouse Street is seen on the right, behind the coach and four, and just opposite 
is the opening into St. Mary Axe, where the church of St. 1 homas-under-Shaft [z.e., under the old May-pole] is 
hid by the tall houses in the left hand corner of the drawing. One of these is a shoemakers, and the other 
a stationer’s, and the opening, under the lamp, projecting from the latter, is probably the entrance of the passage 
that led to the old King’s Arms Inn; a suggestion receiving confirmation from the btewei s waggon, with its 
three disengaged horses, standing at ease before the passage. I he carved escutcheons over the three ground floor 
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windows of the East India House are very indistinct, but seem to represent the arms of the “ Old Company” over 
the middle window, and of the United Company over each side one. This is the India House described by 
Don Manuel Gonzales, whose travels in England about 1730 were published from the original MS. in the 
Harleian Collection, by John Pinkerton [ Collection of Voyages] in 1808. The public buildings Gonzales 
•enumerates in Lime Street Ward are the Leadenhall, the East India House, the Pewterers’ Hall, and the 
Fletchers’ ; and of the second he writes :—“ On the south side of Leadenhall Street stands the East India House, 
lately magnificently rebuilt, with a stone front to the street; but the front being very narrow does not make an 
appearance answerable to the grandeur of the house within, which stands upon a great deal of ground, 
the offices and storehouses admirably well contrived, and the public hall, and the Committee room, scarcely 
inferior to anything of the like nature in the city.” There was another “ India House” in Leadenhall Street 
during the first two decades of the rSth century, the shop at the sign of “ The Two Fans,” kept by Peter Motteaux, 
for the sale,—as we learn from the charming letter in the Spectator of 30th January, 1712, written in his name by 
Steele,—of choice and cheap “China and Japan wares, tea, fans, muslins, pictures, arrack, and other Indian goods,” 
. . , . “rich brocades, Dutch atlases [satins, in Arabic atlas, literally “bare,” “bald,” i.e. “smooth”] with gold 
and silver, or without, . . . fine Flanders lace, linens, and pictures at the best hand.” He adds “ Indian silks 
were formerly a great branch of our trade, but since we must not sell them we must seek amends for dealing in 
others,” The allusion is to the Act 11 and 12 of William III, chapter 10, whereby it was ordered“That 
from Michaelmas, 1701, all wrought-silks, Bengals, and stuffs mixed with silk or herba, of the manufacture of 
Persia, China, or the East Indies, should be locked up in warehouses till re-exported, so that none of the said 
goods should be worn or used, in either apparel or furniture, in England, on forfeiture thereof, and also of f 200 
penalty on the persons having or,selling them.” Similar acts were passed against the importation of Indian 
calicoes; and it was in this way that the manufacture of silk, which grew to large proportions in the 18th century, 
and of cotton goods, was established in the United Kingdom. 

Plate 24 is a view of the East India House, as rebuilt by Japp in 1796, taken from the corner of St. Mary 
Axe, and looking down toward Cornhill, marked fii the distance by the paltry leaden cupola and spire of St. 
Peter’s, and the four pinnacled stone towers of St. Michael’s. In the right hand corner is the shop of Bull, the 
jeweller. The original from which Mr. Griggs’ photo-chromo-lithograph has been reproduced is another of 
the coloured drawings by Malton, hanging, with the one already mentioned [see Plate 23], in the room of 
the Financial Secretary at the India Office. I think Mr. Griggs is to be warmly congratulated on the success 
of these two plates. 

The Directors of the Honourable East India Company held their last meeting at the “ Old India House,” 
roth x\ugust, 1858 ; and the last General Court of the Company was held there on the 30th of the same month. 
The first meeting of the new Indian Council was held there on the 3rd, and the first meetings of the Finance and 
Revenue and Judicial Committees of the Council, on the 7th of September in the same year [see Times of issues 
following the above dates]. 

Plates 25 and 26 show the site, with adjacent localities, and the ground and first floor plans of the “Old 
India House ” in i860. It covered nearly a square acre and a half. 

Plates 27, 28, 29, and 30 are of the four mantel-pieces removed from the “Old India House” to the India 
Office. The first [27], taken from the Directors’ Court Room, is in the Council Room, so called, at the India 
Office; and the second [28], from the Library in Leadenhall Street, is in the new Revenue Committee Room, so 
called ; and the third and fourth [29 and 30], formerly in the Museum of the East India House, are now in the 
Finance Committee Room, so called. These “ Rooms,” so called, are roomy enough, but they are not rooms 
in any architectural sense, for they are each enclosed on the side plumb with the. west and north sides of the India 
Office quadrangle with sliding glass shutters only. They are, in fact, merely glazed sections of the western and 
northern first floor corridors, and a. ludicrous example of bathos in architecture ; for which, however, not Sir 
Gilbert Scott, but Sir Digby Wyatt alone is responsible. 

Plate 31 shows the north-west corner of the India Office quadrangle. On the first floor, the exterior of the 
Council Room is shewn to the west; and to the north of some of the Committee rooms. Where the interiors of 
the latter are not obscured by the reflection of the opposite corridors [eastern and southern], some of 
the pictures from the “Old India House” can be seen hanging on their western walls. The quadrangle is 
utterly ruined by the excess of adventitious ornamentation with which it has been so heavily overlaid. 

Plate 32 presents an exterior view of the India Office, taken from .St. James’s Park. The rounded left hand 
corner of the building abuts on the Parade Ground of the Horse Guards; and by the right hand corner are the 
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steps leading up to Charles Street, from which the Office is entered. The Park front of the Office is massive and 
dignified, and when viewed from a more distant point than that from which Mr. Griggs has taken his photograph, as 
from the bridgeacrossthe ornamental water, where the Foreign Office, with thetwo neighbouring towers of the Foreign 
Office and India Office, come into sight, the combined buildings are found to be characterised by a stateliness, and, 
in certain conditions of atmosphere, even a grandeur, that at once satisfies a not too exacting taste, and cheers 
patriotism. Yet the broad and simple treatment of the whole exterior of these buildings is marred, as regards the 
India Office especially, when standing so close to it as in this photograph, by the poverty, alike in material and 
execution, of the statues that occupy, but do not decorate, the niches and interfenestral spaces of the upper stories. 
Also the unbroken sky line in Charles Street of the continuous India and Home Offices from the Park to 
Parliament Street is an unhappy defect. Coming out of the India Office door near the steps leading down into 
St. James’ Park, I some years ago fell in with a string of workmen returning after dinner from the Park to 
Parliament Street. One of them asked aloud : ‘‘ And what’s this building?” To which another, looking back 

over his shoulder, replied : “Why, the whole-length of this-building is that-India Office, which we 

have built with our-taxes, for those-niggers out there.” The good fellow' was all wrong as to this country 

ever having been taxed a farthing for the building, and as to “ those —— niggers out there ” ; but he was quite 
right in his artistic appreciation of the great dereliction in the composition of the Charles Street front of the India 
Office, and the shocking expression he gave to it,—the British workman having but the one explosive adjective 
indicated for universal use,—found a sympathetic echo in my breast. The building does present, in its 
tmrelieved perspective, a really appalling length of long-drawn unlingering lines. 

In succeeding numbers of the Journal Mr. Griggs will reproduce Clive’s own account of the battle of Plassey, and 
give photographs of the early coins minted by the English at Bombay, and of the great silver badge worn by the 
Company’s “watermen,” and other illustrations of the stirring history of the Company, which, in the end, 
“made Britain India”; so intimately is the whole future of this country now involved in the fate of its rich 
and brilliant Eastern dependency. The beginning of that history was in our power, but in its development we 
were hurried forward by its own slowly gathered force, allowing of no possibility of return ; until England and 
India have become joined together in the bonds of an indissoluble destiny. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without expressing the wish that someone of literary capacity may be 
induced by w'hat I have here written to take up and elucidate quite another class of reminiscences of the East India 
Company, and of far higher interest, than those with which I have dealt in the present tentative manner. I 
refer to the traditions yet surviving among the pensioners of the Company, and the older employees of the 
India Office, of the writers of genius connected with the “ Old India House.” The name of John Hoole 
[b. 1727) d. 1803] the translator of th a Jerusalem Delivered , and Whose translation of the Orlando Furioso is 
dedicated to Harry Verelst, Governour of Bengal, 1767-9, is remembered by a retired official of the Company’s 
as having been still mentioned with regard when the latter joined the “ Old India House ” sixty years ago. There 
is a strong memory of Charles Lamb [b. 1775, d. 1834] among the descendants of his contemporaries at the 
India House, some of whom are still in active service of the Secretary of State. The father of one of the latter 
officials received from Lamb the present of a copy of a volume of Tables of Interest , inscribed on the fly-leaf 
in the donor’s handwriting: “In this book, unlike most others, the further you progress, the more the interest 
increases.” There is in the Office also, a speaking full length profile portrait of Lamb, “scratched on copper by 
his friend [and fellow-clerk] Brook Pulham,” who is mentioned above in myremarks on the first East India Company’s 
House in Leadenhall Street [see Plate 22]. This etching bears the date of 1825. Lamb’s beer mug was for many years 
most affectionately preserved at the “Old India House”; and when some time ago I thought that I had 
recovered it, the interest excited in quite unexpected quarters was most gratifying. Lamb seems indeed to have 
endeared himself to everyone about him at the India House ;* with such tenderness, and so widely, is his name 
still regarded at the India Office. Thomas Love Peacock is remembered only by the educated of his surviving 

contemporaries, and by them not so much as an author of genius, as a teller of “good stories.” Wherever he 

went he kept his auditors in roars of laughter, and he was an immense favourite with all the Directors. James 
Mill, and his gifted son John Stuart Mill, would appear to have moved no enduring sympathies among their 
contemporary associates. The son, even when in conversation with others, would seem to have been pre-occupied 
with his own thoughts, all the time moving restlessly to and fro, “like a hyena,” as described to me. 

* In “ The Supemnuated Man,” Do-is H. [not E.J Rod well; PI-is W. D. Plundey; both these bein': of the Accountant General's Depart¬ 
ment; and Ch-is Jacob Chaillc, of the Auditors Department. J. 13. Pulham has already been mentioned as an India Office friend of Lamb’s; and 

another was Charles Ryle, of the Accountant General’s Department, and many jrood stories are still told by old India Office men of the tricks played by Charles Lamb 
on Ryle when pul up by Mrs. I/imb to see her son safely home from late evening parties. 
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\\ hen particularly inspired, before sitting down to his desk, he used not only to strip himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, but of his trousers; and so set to work, alternately striding up and down the room, and writing at great 
speed. He wrote an unformed, awkward, sprawling hand, which gave great trouble in copying to the clerks, who used 
despitefully to say he could not spell correctly. This is not true, and when what he had written had been fairly 
copied,it was found to be faultlessly expressed. Still they literally detested copying his manuscript, and appear to have 
even disliked him personally for its illegibility ; for a clerk who worked under him, and who still lives, looking one 
day utterly miserable and distracted at his desk, and being asked if he was ill, replied angrily: “ Oh no! its only 

that I’m trying to unriddle some more of that d-d old fool’s--.” And this was the clerical 

estimate of the author of the Logic and the Political Economy; those who were led to it by their circumscribed 
although intimate observation little witting of the almost femininely feeling heart that lay oppressed and 
despairing, like a giant in armour too tight for him, in the coils of the deadly Stoical doctrines imposed on the 
younger Mill, with such little discrimination, by his self-willed and strenuously pedantic father. 


GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 
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A Special Licence to the East Indies M’c ■> 



































Facsimile of the Sketch Map of the Island and Harbour of Bombay, 

APPENDED TO DAVID DAVIES’ JOURNAL IN THE DISCOVERY, 13, 14 & 15 OCT., 1626. 
Sea Sir Geo. S.’s reprinted Report ( 1890 ) of Old Records at the India Office, p. 215 . 
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A Licence from Charles i to the Governor and Company of Merchants of London 

TRADING TO THE EAST INDIES. ^ CHARLES I (1631). 
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Warrant from Oliver Cromwell, Loro Protector, to the Commissioners of the Treasury, dated ?th August, 
1655, for the payment to the Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies, 
in three instalments, of £50,000, part of the sum received from the Dutch under the Treaty of Westminster, 
1654, as compensation for wrongs and damages sustained by the London Company. 
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Seal appended to the Warrant from Oliver Cromwell. Engraved by Thomas Simon. 

Full size of original . 
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Oliver Cromwell’s Answer to a Petition of the ij-v'i "• >ia Company for a Naval Convoy for 


their Ships from Ind' H >v., 1657. 
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(Sheet i). Charter granted by Charles II dated 3 April, 1661, confirming and extending former Charters. 
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: U£briv 


v^myttnp ux tftjg* $$ey rcnrcn^ iH*. n^H****? hvfraC* CLt$£r ^^uy^ o^-tt^ttrr ^>^ti &iQkmum t&\ 

' ^rnnty ^^ettrfc^ c*f v tft£»#>cy^%L omttn£Cn\ Wc* OfttaNg <t\<tTt\£i:i 


;<r ^k*::Qitt£ ts'tfUx^ Hycv.i y^U^r ttuv* '^kvr.ty ' 

ttt^ tu>i- \l jmftuht^ m fttty of t*&r ^?ct£vF 


oh^crttny^ ir tpotoe ygttftr <3a~^ttrevt(nk) ttuy ^vikcr ^Wttt^ 

i^oivtnu^ fruF^iupuuy^ &u^ of uyit-^SrttCvr ^tC" tt(\c\r to~ 


oiupttiiy ftno of fttu> tt(\c\r foxtg§t'&\%£ reran y^wr HVm^>t 1 y^u 


cyyaeyfo 


Bot\ 3 nuv ihu> ^cmyttuy ttny0nmry 


i twite-' v> iy])c* c> v^MtPtrqc^v^ ♦ 

fojiW tku> I'umttc srtttih: 


amyTf frvo* mlrcrt^f^rt-ottge cg-wture* Uygi tnhtfr^^vttAr liniWujr gluF 


Vttfr tef QttctS v-Vfeaox tint* Ccnuy^ju> 


TT^;^ £y, tfo-f* Cfittvier^hftjp SftW ifr ttn^ttt8y jgc t^U^uft 1 bo 

» w n m \r* + ^4*, + t4~ 4h> U^.j .V*' jt.. ^ii ^**A< l « t r £.2 t_-f - - ^' ~ ’"‘ ’ ■ - 


*puttc\ jo?g; PV. fcwi? ^y^ter-ww^ tffc ttu^ mgy Ux: i^tl^itV be tel’ £m«> v 

ry ^ gu4 &KUc*.\ ^HRoun^ totf i&fcrtfaifr Ce&>mcft. 

^^vftu>g£e;*oracg fru^ C^yttt-y av tft 


.<? sfcfc jgttmfc fieicaft ftg dd[)ced^lig>fo>o tm$m HfeTj»tg& 


prot H\ tot* of’ Xnchitl^ Q huutt t ton 


^ifcytry of ttny ^i(Wt 




ptnuf^iynt ^ cx^m^v 1 


fcpcfe- tnstftnh ttre fcmcrCy 

^Vt4t>nct C^utpitti 


;^^- x ty, tgeje- yvd^ih fr.rrg, c 

LC^s ttti£* bo tftkr ^ utccl HtS* 


Ccnuy^niy cK 


»&2t ttrx> h> 


^ yotrer ttnC- Vnti^ng anbx^tby h> t^vnt 




^|r tltiy* obt^ta^ o> yC\ag£ tonbenutu^ c*% fc^u* 




i mU? 


3£^ ion£, fancr 


fbn^Qnty^nv m 


s 

<gt1 

VmttfT^CiQiP • 


mty IDfete* Itnttnn tfiy oti 


>ttt ^ > ^ ~Q<wzn\#i mttu^ Suffer 


>«nttc^ 


Gtc ^ rduSrt;t- tLcni^ntay 

toy Cg»Rr ty tfeam 


gfofr ro-liur^ tfai^ tfeTCStt^xr o^t6c;» 


-c% fcfe^ fotfef c\(tc»y<ny of* 

r?&r e^tv^ n^c j> <r% zv«ttac& ✓ 


murcC^jc ^F^ctrl-^utf b- 


■vn^w Hyr gttw? shtfe Wusg CTtcyapa? 


CV v’tiC'CVUC' W& 

• fe*tfteyc»|^ Vttigfufljl 

paaBagl^an^. m6 


tx tttx^ P?x 


tfcu^ tfy? mntt^ Hkrctw tv-n tcvmc^ re^u^rnttuF 


Lgj^ ttay^T^-t W Wit^^tT S ^gC ti^. fofea^ Rfc 

:t:. j ttttgr ^ ^.fcttfc- «tg: tut- i^w- y^apiur« «r< 5 r^o«r bcr*o*u- W«?rte.nH-fe 




ftgrcftcy m ^ tUu" 


onr t»ar^» <?^ ttg^n^tg^v^ UlV^vVclTIu^ 


ivfcuijr^up, jkuvg m iCiS^ 


[ AlM^ tnduy .y-ttrir tferv. j> A^ tt^uotr fee- yrofftto^r ty ^cur ^ittr^flc 

^ ^ttH rftnv, fy;x*l one ^ir<%’ ^ ^ucn:!!;^ ^iXJ^T- 
<^rtmu^ b> tt^tvi^ur; PPn\trntton^ anC^ ynirp^c^^T^tUm^ tk^lV ttu> 

■curm^ hd^nai text* ilx>atvttnrttu ?>V ttfctr ^ 


■rttut ^tv^ -rEi 


iCcrcur 


V 


h> tfe :^tvyu^ 


bp it)gu* ^icrcffe^ 1 


lil2U4g tni£~ 


vmbtactrb^rtr&n .y^'« mwrf^^fiSg 


ror rtiqmr^ auy 

^Uat<ccf>a- tp tfig 


nh) yettre- oFour Income*". J—-J^- 


^J^nmrnr 


b6r totitrartstP tm< 


\Nir: 


" i 


p gmrM; r; 




E13£i3 


-‘••'a .‘ 




1 | 



jgG* 



1 GJ? '^n 

V 4 C^i 

^ /Tj 



*ff .Cj) < 



(Sheet 6). Charter granted by Charles II dated 3 April, 1661, confirming and extending former Charters. 


























































































































































































































imu xbC^&'xutx- oF oiiriivilvl, 

IrT . : . !--—-PTT—h~T—-. 


• \p?k& fp*Uitc£vd 


•%>uv 


Hh- n^iV 


rtra* pnSftipg» 


■HTtiicpicb* 

vrtnpuC' ticctf* tt* 


t$ Waiter <Vtawa>» rtuv^ir^i 1 


t^vnt v-f C^wa&rfc^ 

tthlfc i&r^W p^ft rtu^STrSwF 

I -I L /' 7 


fn?Are^>£<g^^o Vj|^on 




. |<ff ui ilflj Hjt*i vH^datrm4iivj^ 


rtnO them. ih< i^txS ij-wu- 


I'lili''t* he*' 




>gt*fo?r 



(Sheet i). Facsimile of Letters Patent from Charles II, dated 27 March, 1669, granting to tiie 



East India Co. the Port and Island of Bombay. 










































































































































































































































































































fol E VET MON PROVT*j 


3fecCta^X!foo 

’ CutmPQj? ^ WK' 


xv$x£j <4 0 »cS Ir 


uvcienbi?. totn£> 

fc>m^.uVn», of £$9or C^tmfcfcR <£*Lott< 




out: 


Nater’ tHt-'flOcptmu' 


•n&mff ifab bbkttro?tfigy frttK 


Sfftotw ?&w ^5S»vSSt^'c^' ^ tfeiu ifilllt'O 

:£> emeu to? 


rftiiuJ't^ kotocS? fcotu e 4 tu> 

LL?Cftr^7iuMb6m t6ctC4i> i*ttu> £“ (Vftrbcc^S*' 




r^lSo-uniC^tbib 


SAntuhr t<aff ifcub 


imbjfcw ftbflg <■» ^STrftfoicftu* of f£f. 

bu» ttub Com»\VttU Cm^> V&£u*<£' j^uttet 


fBalti bo 


:e» / mi 




lH!El*gU; 


tu tutu : 


r C5^ibft de^*^j^fc^ g^wc^£l ^^r5aLa:' W-a ffi xs? 


'irt^xr* r fttmteb ftntto tt-fo £te<> tftot&rttosaiib 




lih'wfrfiinSfi; <s l Ji£s?M 


,um<r 




otru^^^rttufateeml^ 


•ftttiosl u^otucF 


'^tssaosr 


!\yft»^,^t i?ut£> ^ur^pc^^; fttmJ>catV 

^i^^ntnVxrc of Wen yettur .'itntTi: 


yttVtUJtTvO 1 


tiiyD ^tHvu* ' x 3i<a ^X^To^Vfti^YVrjtir ttuaj 


Soyd: g 4 tt£) Q^httnpo-i 


tfim fe fv^feyi «g fo* Vo ^Bo j^tutt fr tfyix tx m t^Tfo fcgr^fe\ 


mffitttiey ffafe ^fer£>, Ifoab Sottiyn\iu? ^iScntCF KyttS 




^xr-^ \r^ ±:"~ rr^rrr - i * 


r nmv 


^rncgjgib 


iTISwRy <^' 


*& 3 %r» gftfttb teg? ft flSotfat 




tlOU/ 




^ Oft*£> 






tgn ta> Uyfr ^o S^tny^ 


10ttu? Ar Si ^T^cferticv^ 

eWuCt® fy(b*XX \cilcfi? #1 




j&xb vSmymw^ 




^mmw£ 




OttOtttf 


'VH .-V> *1 /<>/*>++K*'XX. 


^.tFSetP^ri 


T 7 ’- T *T '. T .l T v 1 ~_ __^ —l.^ 

y^pet^ U'15t)ccri^ou> t&3c<£> ttuo 


X&> tUtb ttr L 




out* 


c^vQfctw^ 




rf:»ue^' of ^feyb 




^ ftuc -feegpt tEvSri Qttl<3tr 


.t6£«S$G!nm 

"' If gf "‘ p . ' * 2" * T^f »' v- 

m tfcuo ttruqt 


oS^Jumtr 




iHentfrutg^ / feg<?> ^fteV^rv^out: 


it oVcmr~U-r c^ti<>? Sttxvb 


■«i<n 


\^> ^S£^>'tck mo^fftxo bog?ofib 

£fi& to- bc^/vcs^v 4 v'uA>c.TO<axfc- Wc* 


:< 2 nv& bo \>c^^vcry 


turns 


out* Co*^ 


^*Qb)Cg puc^litaa^> 


agg% nxec 








TOasy 


^gjmubT)' 




nutt^ 


too ?tjyttL^Wy bo fbt^ 


*K> rv gftu> tgouet fao; ftno lum iyuuy 

otxiirmy. toZ 5 .' ^otay^iy/ t^A^b 




erne 


of St. Helena to the Old East Ifdia Company, 
I, 1674. 


Reduced Facsimile of the Regrant of THE'fjti 

DATED 25 Oij|LJ 


















































































































































































































































































































































tfc* ftfaiWT alV^ 

l% '^>u«!p &< ti rjCiZtitr; Kwy W 


fi tT* uut J&ye # It 4 g^pfef(Vrt 


l gtti : ^/»vt*rt(t o’tr* fcTiiv 


oiarcHv •<r«t , V>** 




K' 


vmWc tb<i« 


uty Wtvmttf tmfty 


lirf*tru< 


£*<•**(* 




(Aitwffi ?ilV^ ytl 


» <v<U - *i<* ‘ Cv*u vnVtcHk * ».lt» c^t 5 c$a< 


^ hAi - !^ t4y 


*4,vfc:<tiV4i 


?VCV1« 


■gs lB S tegs? 


n tmt: ar& 


**y 

V*1‘ twk] w < 


jjffi mt^trturWfRT y<At 


iMg*§ 


«>wvV 


«B^g£ggBgagBg 




ttwurmu’i 


<riu| 




jf* 


l X • T / \- i y.j u r 

t <4 Wtittr uHtCmrr H*6irfAtfr tjW^ttu*;: <w<? C 

-■ 1 ■ • ■‘ ^ ■ u f - r~ -- ■».. ' . 




irnisi^ 


<ltQ>, civy^ *t(T jntr^f 


<V1tfr, Sc 


tottful 


m fratv 4«»fr) m<v»<£ 


trr» 4 r» tMy| h>*&, ,»<t v* OMy tfhr 

mt»~ 


gt <:■■!<■;■• 

nm ’’Imwiuffc 


S^t^rt^ UmVilSidit J'tlvtfr^i’sHi* St^tCrKi'w! 

--- ^TC-= ^ r : ^ ^ r vok~r-r 


zfyW 


U<* J jr‘ - ij ll imi * - * l' / L_ r * * P" T Z*’ * 

1 Vt 4 »g^ y 




■n<vviyi'<lv<C '^^*>*u*V»tu^tl^«utr* ,i iK<tt ^mc r ; »t(T niti*. 4tHvv 


y<nlt«ti( i*ni 


Qv<i> -Iti^ ^iungyf.ut^ 

'‘“tv *i *4 tpattutt tvur -itTUx' ctvb.uS 

—r w ~fr— , 




^ rt*»j-w 

imimm 


iy «tAwj 1 ofc 

pyi&l w»<u '<oa|«i ic«^ar^Vi 


frVt*rtu->j A,tCi 

tn^iwte)'' 


t a*h^ wAtiyT <tH> J£ 


apiSa 


'■ . . ^ L. , .i*. ,L.»-fr , ... , . . . 'njU U :; l . ^ . l . - J.. 

(iiqfo Q 


25^21+ 


fcAt»i«* Mm>'i 


c»»nj^M n |? 


V-tV.<* V<? ■>«?! 


W\\*i amP 


^ - r ,, ‘y* y ^f T 

> fit*?*# 




^r^ f y f T »x. —-- . - *-.. 

1 *^^1 tUt ^ .*TV tt <■**» «■<*«.tn»^lyt'Otfwwu^Hr 1 


h> ppd rf,v.rnibr rtif «*n», ^yyu&«* 




|.\nhr 


At<t> t ^gy i pirfcu* jtx At l t-itftniiM- QUCw «o ^ 


;C«*u 


R<a4»^ 


hyc-*iny| teb^Vy>' ^Jft-Jhhtou 


£«ty t »o- Vu(juVffv^f' 




iy y.,(i 

It fe> «n(T<») riw g^7 


r 1 ^ l ->?owu > KKt1» ft <nn» 


IT^^rTi 




ffvrth Hut^r fiK' 






tlvffVV 


tHtywcn 


■^XT Hjt Ufr» Ht <tCC fva Any 

<rf *Ai* 'T^r A*ttr i 


<H<i«. v fy4ng7 ■**&!_ 


ho 


^Ntt* -rint*. 


'*t ^firt*«t# t •vIM' 






^MX* OVl't, 'AjTo 


^<r«? 


i'r<»wn 4iw^. it>v 


\.V 2?uts$ff*{y<t f sift*. 


(xiO^r 


,'f*^ .-. |'o ,*>«V' "uf. 


X>fiktt 


w»it«*ti4tg>, trt^n'hik^ kuipj . ditf 


fitytmn~Xt t\p4y>jt w& 


Hr' .Aiiwwitti' 




IpUjtroj 


iVCcCfK 






jfVimwA’ 


t\tR‘ i^T^VnT^ 

i frct 1 a A«V ‘^ctS- s?<*^ JlMtrit 


"rtiVt'd' ^rtf ' irx^fT't>rtr <rf^, 


V>«iu5t<» & ffjTi 


'$$**#&?* Shv/m ^^rL* tumufr >^a' (.c^S f> jr ^ 

wtbV^fminW^ 

fp hm<& i»tfiT ytf” j^itC^ C^yontb^ffiffat? of* ^it^> ^nir ; 

.u?i^£ &*iky i u. uZzz rrzrar r^rTu ^2**^Tr4< ' To 1 *^ > i«( ^ 1 mI 


oirMAtiT' 






im» t n <?Hu »& 

l 5 f >cy* aCp» HkiH H<t-C^<nvrn<^'' f ^VtvNth» ,^ 


UiHtnufr 


v<;«auv 




M 5 IQS 


:A» fut<«i<^ 






>afl ff^w 


y{T<t(T jfgl 




u.iok’v* (rttiir rot^ 


’ 4*» ,, tA|WMV irfc^jA fKfr (yi 


rter 


X*<M?XKp '<tint»i ^i?yr« <*t tf? iili* ' 


t&> fl*<t «n^Q^itiy^a^ fay gW dflfr 


(Sheet i). Charter granted by William and Mary, dated ^ Oct. 1693, confirming former Charters. 
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ftyMy ^oetn ^:4 Cnuyxmv ovlW l^\Kv*om -,y comyxmy>Wr<* 

hz t"****^ Xkw''4 Caifo^frfcfrte >v t?tini? *Vte<mVv of H^7<nC fay foxfr ^^‘^iTcyiaaff-t* tr ^ »1 

a mn ; <^~ »r fcvfe ^^<nit?e^S?g(fatter £&tVfrvr.fei*itor(Cm tmif&mi? m>SfafaftcfcV**jwV*WV ^ " '" t ~* J "**" 


■:■•’■ . ' -.--• > - T’--»^»»{ A-Vt)V I^ T y )ry i. fypn.^jt VT HP>»» r»Y 1-- T ~"'^ y r * V \ ' <VP ~* W ' ■' J. ’’ ' 1 ' ' ^ ^ ‘ ^nT ' V ' ^ ^ * 1 . ' ‘ 4 *^ VX - '** W +* 

Wm . V (Wtn*r £fkttfcrrrfoi* tus¥ gmTWftv W #ut> fafafafr^ 

vjW ; S? h \i^Snf^^ ^ fa v^ fy ^ufotuW cmfr Ttmfirwrf? aufaV^yfait^^^ fa 




$yty<\$%\ii%x tfa $S&)c^pk)to^'fax\ <tnfr \orT ff of ItMry 


***** <»# °*fav -7 

tt*v<’ r t \tAd\ V fi<V? y'<rti>rcg rfeft>cfa-tifa or ^goVt^ or xm$ftr or ongftfr 1 j ofafa EtftU \Vm,C.tt^ C^c£ «tfawCetfcvrr^oVcS Sr *&£* &M>a~*<>\<v <xt\# «'<suil?**\r\' <■*■ Mxt> t^m txrton of w 

^VTCvrfrttfa m \g faor ufa H>c ! on ^ v farfr e fa - 1 , ,&u f |fnrr fa *'__ 

\x ^iK^-Tcv<te Hfqt-c or>n\fcxft imh? \i£nu Tnfa ln tovTc~ 0 Vo frc, gvmtfrc# or ttmfrf m<^V tfjtm fy 
*e&< r'tvfao vfajtffrci xv <n\^ mtisrv ^y*jt£$yc»WU><-a&<v<i^.<w» yc^ttwc ^>t-ctn^>tf^fm 



^vanfa,lwh? tffasfaft fa>pfau?Sr <m* £omfo*$y.<m?wS v ^U’prcK^^ j’ 

?Tn 85?'Wiw fctr^',^ ,<^ W w^VS$£*§&£& 

-r^-■* a 1 ', r7’"~:~~'''r —r r 4 ’?^ 1 *'^ i tjd ~‘^'T.'"n_* -t■ T— iL& .J"* 1-.— 


■fate t cnifavay ov ^KVViofa gf- M W A favufy 
a’i^-c roitt aft -cT ltv^tv t t>u<^ > <\$ vtyi^ <\vu^Vy Vt? affi ^v vt\\H^ mif* ^n\r i 
^\\\uiviittev Vc*jb^S\ <fc V^T^|»t , ^ , " 


^*Stt(^h\Vc P\ HVnv mvy^ < 1 $ ^cQtQ mmm~ ? ( ^t\tx^c5 

ati<? ^wv j V V»trVyatt^*t»<\yt<^ ^ 


. u -1 1 Ti .' y 1 „ r * V ^j 1 v * •*£' v v* w *\w 

:C attfr \*Ar "lr a^rrcc^ <ravft : 


„ ..,. %yv^ot^^iV^mvS ^ , .„ , , f . t ^ _...,., , _ ^ ■_ 

^M^y - vea Wr c^tCyev H >c Vnvnyiff<f l‘Sv<Cv au^ rcm\^txc 4 > or ui<ntru<^ Vo t^tf fl vqtifcfcft m\» wx^nuc^ iwyv ^ tfKnv <m^''<tHtvy yntr^uti^^ Wxr<v ^^tH vft* fie’ 


ctve W ^naCH: \yafrte : it- mtg rCxit^v:^ ^<\n^ t\»cv y iy'iS^^CVj^i m\C> yum«:f\of tuotuy vu\i> or C<jj«H' SSSsl^c^cI^ »* u 

b^wt'umxV vtttv s -tv%yxw» ovYat<^ ^wmw<»» tTmu^nV fr o efogty Piyc^ vn'uvc ,Vo ^y ir iife' utaj? ‘iy-v »y‘.tfys jitytvK<tfi ^\y o^ijm 

iivnr> CdSI^(^ r cV ^xnrc mx’C; or Were cv tva^Ce^ie <\uV t*\<^ ov \$n\p ^v^aVCoa^ <utr<Wl?5v n ahwa VtA n<^ ^'v ^KtWuntS jpfotalS £\\$'<\\v f c? ov uaVuruU?rci> ti^ ACui $ ciu 




tivnyXd\>i^{V' cV £wrc, ^unx^Cj or n Wo vpNfteO ov ^Axfyet^or tya^^ ot‘Afn^^f tT^n- ^'y.l^y^-fNm v S ^vnj-^ .twf^c^ or uaVur ult^ a/ XSnt 6 ^v ^<7 

CVrittt^rv^ttn^ tVVIfx founo Sfaty <.m ^ ltwy vetoycr<£ it\ <<utii o\v?UV ul^utmtugf V c^ci ^c^Vkul^ of VfHt ^t ^ J ^\Cr^v^ 

\ . . f^l . v «.4 X 4 . 4^1. t 4 ^.f*U .A. J W a/ilmL* H^Vua«,I ^i. _ k.. L^. . 4 <**"*-» /»-', K r Al W -^Nt.L »(*. A4.<ri ^4 a ^4lW 44« CIa f! ^ (Ti*-. »A. > .41* ,1. LtV^ 4fSljk 'L f 4 M r« l l« -fk./« A' 4<1 y<»i« i!L( .4^4 4 w I l«« M .U^ 4/k« ./X#- t ■ .W V'tl.tAI . 


-CHuiy*«w? X*t£^vCm^xti>i^wb? j^bu r ^,t»tfi^u<\- AnGv&n tf Vo V^o.fmV Cgtar/^y of hi tfjrtb fc<?tt feror xuc^ ; ^ C* ffiV 

VxVfc^n: it»i^ <m.^ ^r<rtfi»r^tsr^mu> .^tvc- ^oc' * w fry ln'«:Vn4^*f«n ^V ! tfrw 3 ^ 45 ic #)<&>.& b\ib? tt^c ^<n^ ^ov^xmoin'miS* ^ottt^KmV ov s£W^^\ouv"ou^^ of'IK! ci-riT^utW 

*’ j A*w*- fcm m ~~~~ “*-r~+ *•!.*■ ■i fc ^‘T- ■ , " m 1 ■*,w^ < f ("1 ■*"' , ^ .■■>”* ^!I^T*? ' Lli TrT l iT ,,n Tftr r J'ii.: 1 !"i ^ thL.L— a j • L’ JT < ...t t* a .. ... ^’v. <" .'a^""" 11 * " ^ r,r .^ ' ' ' L , ^! u Y~r* T JVl. n ^IlrK LJ^'!." ,. w' f*V: . i'i'ft'T' ” l ,ul " J’^“ '" V "'?'£'" 1 “^•'‘'•'^••-*’ jr ; , i5"‘2|| 


" ^ p| ^ r>y ^ ^ ^ - * 7 ^ w ” w ^ ^■» i ^ * jl rf | pi_Z-'. ii ■ V7 i ^ I * vmv^V**,^^ 

rni^\^i: <tua tvMretjr CUflx^t^ aut* "'^r^nV^^ ^g^ n yc^^uu^ 



(Sheet 2). Charter granted by William and Mary, dated 7 Oct. 1693, confirming former Charters. 







































































































































































































































Mill 




hi j 


J6q0. 


<? 


iiiil 


■HR&& 

■§■; WmmWmMm 


/hie t$cck& dat/i 'ccnteym ttit tfafan/rteme Q/^wttwrized to bat.-' 

^ ''jbakesp- i#i f ( mum^cu<mcjL^jA/vMct of /hduimaii: ontukd 
a/nf4ct for %zuanp 'a>U!nn& not cxccfduna tmrf/liitlwne iwm 
a ^Fmffor ^a^^JfofJ^nnzutiu ifhfmz rate offuj/vt Totwhr 
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rvf y jferaMpmvTW tMrtzzt&'or ^forragnair, Mob i/eepo/ittoA Sc(prporato 

Tvtmcdamie arc written* .herein have sfitt or caie.ieb to tecoeit aacuoutr c _ > 

{/i&er/i/mej reopcctivchj top/tier with t/i& jo veratt ^payer itprm nr/uc/i 
Xt/ie. respective (3tr£: btefortwho/ne i/jamtTvert- jo& tfiducrdet 
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First Page of the Book of the List of original Subscribers Fund of £2,000,000 raised in 1698. 

See Sir Geo. Bts Report, p. 19 . 




























































































4 iiiitr 


■tyCoiifr n*c^S\xltu nf 


►outv* m< 


ttCttfr 


#-fonufi& > after tf»c- txu*< >4 Cicr^t- yotutS?¥ CvutV&tuC Sutv^vv ifcSSlue 
r -** dr -•-. -tf*.* iUt^ttvp-^^’cu cratft^iila^^ou^ratV au ?' : \^ 

#{%<*& £o ^gySj-tfii:. j^grct^of 


HU? 


rtvc- £?*okJv 


ttSHC»V. «v> 

-- .. -I - .... 


*Ui> 


LAvltfcr *U\< 


LUCcjjCv. 4 * 


tu moutwr *tt&v 


it'tfcfcru ut fl- VWUV. IT. £**,,«*. ftvaT'tgo 

jjiTc- fid ? Ou^lvti. 


I-tlVKHvH* ftttU^ 


OtUS- 




^ V^iftytt-TcCwbM frtVt£<t« CJtlAl 




ii^^iut- S tt.i 4 uibcr Hdrsu 


^yvub uiuiH 


k H a>? VvrftnMgf 


W Tlitlv*' 


? 0^ iUtV -^mm;. cj" 

... ■ ft 1 te4-« .* _ a} A A - ^ ^ < ^1 ( 


uw*nc|J 




* y ^g», F 5^;^ 


in* au? 


fc^vlUU v't^CL*’ 


1 5 ? C^H^pVtSi^i 


e»$yc*; a*u» of ttwuT 


CW<% 


<lni» *?U»lxt* 


°> tcn*ai£^* tt^Cv^A iA>^vm\c^ ^ T{9f 

•CO^^'ufe vV^ **&ou&> lW» 


^o ^ v»1 U c Y\t* < \u£v ^ulM v’ct* fe* ■ * 5 


I & llxt ' dR &vAurx,* *utb tu nvattuvr at ^**-<&$ 


pUi\t.^v tc.^bo aub £c* tu\mcb o* tti itutti, 


\V ttsc^dlF^rh 


duxi&uvb tr jMu**r£ 


j«4_ ^^ cnit p 'a^tnum^Vcvth?> g Unrffi^.£ Am« 

Hi at ^ m ^ ** 

ll; \uyjfa»f \vtrt^hg>y/i^ 


P*f «“ 1 


W <4* ^ aAuuu 4 ^ fri abv 


Htihil vv* tx> tt* 

—-- 


*v*at* vW«±%ir^ 


cvun*vtupt *iL\&v&bC' 


^nvo&y ^ S^iVsrb tu. tt> %\C^ ^t^ Atr t5 ttvcivC' 


tH at t ura|< » tKc* 


oi’vH* <uu> inciter ^>ntr 


a^n^iub <nvin 6cjs**< t^<*^aTb tiu^ uti* 


ly ^ty ^nu^r c b ix%t>vH* <iyi>t~ H\at~ ti^i 


ifluc^ a«< 


Facsimile of the Charter of Incorporation of the English (New) East India Co. 

dated 5 Sept. -6q8. 
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tj<aminl\okeljy ,>5>ctinueUM)£ phearct 


rami rlounwi 


fesrwmi 4 


' tewdrt^riioiTiasVe mon .Will 


f Cciwen 


>ns GardanL Gold 


irui each drthem holdir 


i a CroCs Gules 


>anner. 


ojv>? r/?r. 




o all aniSinscular, 


towhorn these Cffcr■escnushaiLcJmc 


^ ncn^^Geoff Kr* jjt^er&iiwjod-QClnq offime, and St Henry jS. Gcoryelyn 

%%zre{udmanji6*£MajeJtij hasbinsncudd^ 


Oartcr t urt/{er thcffrvat*.fca(c , ffnq{andJ>earirio iatt,thtfffch da^ffpternhcr^ iht tenth ^ar£ 

—h ia ^e^to^c^rpa^^penUrfAu ^ tftn^^/ecU^hT^r^tutfta^tt^Jet^^tilu^mc) into wif^iSyj^V J 

tujut , and (o rporate . by thtCAOime^f the Cnqlifh Cempanyffiactng to/Ac East Indies in ajot'mJtocA, whereby 
^ dlcl tohwtajierpuuaiyuatftiot z. J fi//ri'a CvpmonJ'eal,with. manyotim %i,vdcd.qes,and Jmmuntucj,as 
hyjlic jatddemand Chartcr jeoth nwreplainly appear : and. ‘Whcr£ClJ E cKwirciAllen.^VWakamBcAke.I^me^ 
<%Au 5 fIIenty KimeseiGi^Rter Godfrey. PeterGoa, Gilbe,tHeatW.,EJniund 
rlnt t» on cjy. ff). ’Tlxeod.ct? lanGm!CnTSaniuen.<ockJSdwariILntlft on,XorepKl v lanifl J St*'Eynli'ta 7 Ti 


id Gtor^Sfpt lit 


^ )lr ' cctor ' 3 cfthejgiei tnpicfk Ccmpa/u/Cfcailing to the ly st Indies in a SiritJeocff, 7 m ir, made CippU- 

cauan to/aj ffJ'rgee CKCA‘VKy^uketfflor/^, iarimatfi dlLffCntfiand etc?Mat such £nMgtu.JtZjT%ny, (mp, 

r cp d £\,- rf sift. ^ — j tL _ _ . g / /_ _ ' ' ' - .7 m^ 


, y 7 ^ ■ — ^ ~ - -f - > ~r ^ ^ J' *'\£*'* *1? VcTZrt 

. mdWhcrfCUhu yn’ceUCC ^ '^yr^uAcc^ } ZrfdfaEarl mar/halt of CmgUincL, hath byOFder.orhPhrram unde rMrXmcUnd JedtffkU Office <sf CaAWar- 

suaul; y:u 3 { rc.rt J izndJuppo>-ttrj J as t/iev, and thurJuccep^J tnm//ai*ful‘ij.bcar ! atidujeCKsVOhhfft therefore thamcc ihesatA Garter #CTa 




mfcunnuincc ofthes inttg,-L fftl rjhalL Order , and ht/his jatd flarra ;^ and by du thorny ofthedetU rjfffh 


atenu of our(Mcc£J to 




Ccijlnne to the jgid tilnqtijh Vo'npg/^%a^,ng totheKa^niies maffcmtAocff,and to /hdr.fucccfior-jff 




ihedi 


orever 


rterj 


rmj , ucn 


emiffcrmenh^ed Arpent a Cnak Gt despn a .jgieilA iti Ac DexterQuanea the/Wi^ of France. 


anJEnolanJ Qi 


lAncrlywmt 


hinaConipiri 


inf nt.^iorueH watli anLnperulCrovwi ; aneijor their Crest, upon a Heltne.onaTorjt or\tee<atlu4rot?nt rf uid Gules aLvcsi R 

1 ! I .1 . T~7i 7 -~rr:- .. ' . ' V ., ^ , ———■ ; ■'• : - r* — ----- : - 


[jant Lramant 




Or 4 hoUj iu^between kts Ri 


ri&cre;fUtxthcJuiddlat$ersmd( 3 ^ to that^^em jjtd jjcnbcd Qur?hi mej,a n daffixed thcJcah cfcurnjptctiiK 


OfficesthijC/urteenth e/^^0ctp6tT,intA£^nekpear^/M^pi^mrJ^e^Xafihc^»tiV^l\AiU^i Uutfu-rd&y the, fraeeof ^oti- 

Xirio of ] Crio'iand-> 5 cotLind[ Jrance, am/Ird+u xAffOefenderdthtlh ~ et t ?^^ nqfo 5 ^d 


c'rv»%T'- $Y* r 


Mm," 

' 


ii*. ; ' 


Facsimile of Grant of Arms to the “New” East India Company, dated 13 Oct. 1698. 
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'<? itoXnMuo/to/i'Cimt 

Vi-Mctinv of'/u/. 

Xw/ttiolfaiiud (Soinftonu- 
fy/tfc/i/m/d of tnaXoiot 
imdemf 60 t&OSow'<JndasJ 



/odAJlOW Oj/t/lX C l/nOofl£ct/i/ 
ttot/wjy fy/nnay, 6e/ to a/vz/d youo'e/'/Ae--/ 3fy cy^yhnt/r X'a/u - 
aX/t/cti/ /> 2 10/ cy^KsXhiXr-yi/, oo/vic/itifo out/ ///uJfi fuc Xix/// to/icu/'oi^ 

6s -rio/v //^/^fy^iurn/d^ou'r tooi/ortoyt/ /// tt/yoeopc/i/ XX //h/ 
//onlXom/t//Xoo<//(X>/m / to /Auti/y/X^ X’X&*'>7ce / <jf ^/tX ^byo*st/X (Xyut/^ 

Xr&n/'?t/XucA / /Xsj/ /to XouSt //oy^/in/XX' u/t on yX )' Xytuf/iZdLco/yoi&xX 

Xiy /Xn/xic&X’ to //uj. •B^af^'rXonje/.X/' cvy/XcMM/nt/ <r/Xy 

oi/oU i /n/e/'Xn&nJ ^7' Xytouo-i/y 0/ //lut ^/tott-o/iyf, /wiX 'S/xomX 
yxHi/ Xt/no-uotf to (Xjforrn/(XX/Xy tsryi&?it o iX/Xi/kX/ ytoy/yMon i ytyy to~ 
yAM /> dCA-i'ty of-cuvr ttoVyi/ j 

Zf Xtfvyt/^'/X/Xa/tnyt X/fw/tiX t/u>/%JXt^o/ 
a/fX^ v fX/vu-l-ru-fw/v alt 1 ///(Xfu^ nw^/Xj/iXor n/O/r ay, /at ■t/Xtjoyur- 
c/uatit \lorX CT/icorriXd XSyy-ttX -nr/to tVAj/ XcfiectZ/X X/cyXy ^(rrn/XlXorrv-: 

Xcvy oinrota/frXd/X //w XX <u/touiy, ^loyrX 'nX/Xi/onxe/ (cocfit (/ay/ora' 

90X0 XuntGm^truinX/ot/ aa k/eru*r Cshfctcu'w', /Xt/Xi ^=- 

OnoruX on/yovny to /id t/Xuft t/wX/XoCn/O/lj rir/.o-/ 'n/otjJ wy 

’Xfl/xXy fa//t% mw^i«y 4 <iy <yyX//XtXu/oorvX o^X/ey/orbLla/no&tc 

t/xXu) X^rvXio/Jt/^Aya/trcoXooj// 1 Xun>'/ Xu/ <t>0 yrt-wr XtXndura t$ujo 

/.£) f/vnci^J '^/ttfsiy- a/ttvOzX on/nrhorrX?o£/A oi/j Qrolt/rtf to t/a,nX/~tfi 
K./iouti'ajv w/oUr if/toJ/d riMh^h&outy- an// to ae/yt'W/ 'jXrr/\[(rrX 
CthoTYOxy /X/ftX)j €0jUXc/nj CJi/jX (rj*iX/ouduvi/XropcyAt 
S/Uj on./ yo-cor- /ton/fa/fcf XXono/i/T X to X\Mp> ov/iaJi no/ ov otn/j/X ^1 
jfu/ ILfsJ (rf thod k/xd^von/T X to kftyn/j tftf/ ohyruunoXr. dm/ t/uj/hfi ^ 
< - e ^M ^-/(oorvj, X'Ut / not' to otl/xtonJ /j/r^/coxy i-r on/otvr /bx-Oud/ Xvvr/ f/jJ 
k/yMXjToo^Ay/tatX t/iWhJ, t/v /u/ttfu-ounuJ'nf/oc/v k/yxX£&r\, / 

,jX>l C/uyX Jiote/ Xb/octoUA/ t/w /borruc-onolh/r on/'/'/cht k/Ziyo^ . amo^o 

' . "ttoaM 


\H Grifg*, l'hoto-HUi. 


Despatch from Fort St. David, dated 17TH October, 1746, announcing the Capture of Madras bv the French. 



misr/fy 



/'N/veutsuij on/ Gift Cou/yi/ ttll> Cfw^ (/am£/,Aat iZAicifonAcnJj, Co Jtlon) 

ojm~m ttf'textCv' out/ 0 uaJ 7 (Tarnd nM/ Gaud/ 'Mb ^Jaout monty/-C&cvrv L/tyiM 'Auan/Z/z 
nJ/j ocnZ C/wArdhj i%/o /2 ZCtjZboZ^ oJiaJu' ouj ot'AuU (/one/) 'fwnw(d 
Wd}/ V/try tfattiowoM/, tZ?ie/Gf eZ/uU (/ouAJj to CdrviKnj/' 

(ifAlAjJ K.s'rfia^'PxfCCe*} dflAjQ Ct>J oCd jfw' ofAjj't of 

/rt (yvoM/^n/x/oM-'. an/tAuJ ty Oxptocoo'y AdyCayv rv~r(^dt^CZZrLd&'fr-on/V 
JiiyoLpa/ZLrnZChat aJ CAtty nwre/lfio/t /jot to fAuv$)aAf fAi£/ wtM/tiwv 
ttfharo dfvt iA warf ^>aoonj, i'ftod (/ht/c&u-ty GmtiJ- rtO i/ail\ for-n/Auc/t 
'KaJan/ /Aiey wt/Ms MijZd Co ALx* cwMGtf far tfiAJT A^AooiJ on/ (rrdpr'~hy~ ) 
O^fut/Auar, osnd/ thm, outturn/& (Xam^mruiAoy owthxJ 26 at day AxnaA/ 
•^rrm/ /id.- dtcu/t Awad/ iw Jfu^a/m/V uoad, /Amy oauuUi/eAjf/red t/fvfiy 




KAf'M/norv^/^^^ . — y / ' /• / / / 

■jau/6/ GcaJu offuur tJA) 'ka/f t focut f/wr /av /Ait jh/truuny, &C n/AuJv Z/cmu) 
otoxf fjoy^ajUrrie/nM Ao/yowi/ ooyut Ad/Ct/d tel6 od/onot' idi/Oe/n/n/Aun/ ft ^farV~\-^ 
otourAf, /Aw CtrOO t/y/xudratvJ nnw/nuour Orw ouno/A&y' 

Oaxdj CorUu/icULc/j do oA/Au/d/My Old faour an- /At fl/fornor. 

^Artn/tvxayiGl/ cl f Cau/nc/d/ of /four n/ard ot aOco/ OUyft&dj axatti 
Abnumy diet to 'fbaocauAj to (tC^a/nwrna/iM^ Abay, OUtf. tfiA' Oj'f-e/rtctv cCut z^n 

y#ncZja>£jar?yj aatd/ ourfox) mA /Auad/ALeJ 2/// dAn//Aul fjffyAu/Adtdey/A 

fcufiriy Juc/ Af/HMnMcL, Add mod OnddAtAld ondfduat' 

On/Aaourd /Ad^AU/Uvoy), On/ /Aw idfmmcAddudiU n/c/uvnmcrl/ Atoum/iAot/j 

(AdiOzcuAounf /or dny Mcunfy- A/Uur df^roodVon^ hdj of/Awl 

OLcJu/fejJ aJ(/eA)vrUy &uWt/Zof>, </aaO>anywruyy Zldn/O C&twntvcf 

k/hljw. tffu/tlaALfaj w-div tfvmsef tk/mVltfr bucrcp^ fyyafA&r dyv Cifmd 
avow idyJilod^tliantA}/, Ztroo o/CAwrnJnMmJrfd/toraaxj/Wu^i# ddzktau.dj 

Out tfwddoanab /or tfuA (ffdpMt) (Haul aA// rfyutx/ord&d/ obJ myaJam tfie^j 

cauoC/Ae^J C^tduwfdjt^Aef>t 

ofCX m/uo/Cg wAi/arO-fut/C//An^ t tXfofiM/r&Z/ 

Jfiy^aJzoW/Ajvd^rf. $><f&CtffujruJ 
Orw Awn^jOra/to %/m^aJZf cand/ oo (/orudAaot on/tfux/t t/Qa^r WcfA/ tfrye-y 
AuanM^oi \fltflhf fWOf fymapwn^, ftu^Ad frrmv ^UuAtrj tf^ ! 
tfj, Zfy/dulj frr tM(/ouZA>wrA dnoC wW/U.n/rf tfud %hjj } Pt/fakZ' 
(not to wiMt -lAa/ J &/^AtyAj (J/yuadnym/ nrAayA t/Cood to Hvu‘(/outA^/cind) 

(^?2^^W^4 dUy^oti^f^ dU> 
thu (JarixJsb/ AAinXuid /AeJ "S, j? • (2%v,Zo. M<tnjA^dda^MAb 

(yn/rvAuocAj/AtCLf^ruyA/^tCvndO amJ//rw tAw iS> OCnJxtnd co%)Vcm,didi£rry 

%ocbA tffuu Hfiiu fccM dk*M ovtdfLd/n^ ^ 

OvAjw-l) 



MIMtjC 





Ip 




';V!v. 


—— * & 

'tiAwito /Ao vj our ringed; /hw*i% onodj dfdtedi (nJ fire/ rtincjeJi.r ^ACoonf, rAuAv 

ovoti ^etwtnd foryi/ /AiriAi^ oond frorn/d/wCf/THti Aoot/yfi AAujo .^ooiMt oO 

Aoadj t/edd cur AtuJ (Aftod> 'to Av^Kcrttfm/a/ird' dnd ctrufAdtir aj Jfa/ 

tooiridf ovndj Aw/'Atood to tAuti Ae<Atfim)Aord ou^ouod dft aot/Ai/noo i/nforry^ 

Aenf Aiout/CtnM AfotvO&j frf' Awo bovfvedXttdrd, Oruu room to ryvo(A,.i/a / ^/?/ud 

txyvfAu AjGrwrvtftJ Aovtomrntmdi. Add tAw Aon/^htA/ fioud (d^^ytUti^ Aa 
fjof ffo.vtMtfcfO Ojfooor, a/rvdj Au/oAior to dot of Cocfitiuiv dayfryj 
tochaJj ComAto oust CLftidtarax) <rr not. Ofuu 1<AGfttoiori AAftm/ oanAj 
dd* A^uxodordi/tsod ddd iu/Xccat flood ooAmo^Ai) Ao>JrA aJ %£ud&rhCont 
Jtinfuom* <m/toa*dnAo n>c%j 

AuoGdco.o^fanaos of Amo MaJusny At/ %sru*jf*f AtadyApofAuti Ann 

Auouy d^/wultAtorbl, on/ ivAiuAo Aw doJofLUf/rd) odAb 

Autti Twveo AinidAtri/duK/rtf </f or fofyyx/ t fij. oionj cfAw $nyfdf/>Auyw^A 
Auun Auru AArt/no Ghft or iwvnxf Afoaoct for AUt IwpxrtJ, 00 / oruMif SaJcAf 
do to^oi^oyt^d 1 fontdAx/Adrcf <MAAMoxdi<dff Aoobuodzfrn/ of Qfffooro on/ 

Ad Crust; j£i/dutddtr Aox£rJay wma® yfom/oon^ Ora/dUonyony 
frAt/A^oorA-rvM fom/G^tmrv tf%yUnJ tdAvionoM AUfdcUf 
did AiM l jfduj Utt ndum/daswax> iLrl Corridoilfrorro'Q^fimzy , 

UmAwMuj Conduct of'do* Joddmniwtzb 000 InMrnsyO AotT fLvj (Lflr^ 
rntned. orutltfacAssru} dfent AA/emytJ. Ao cxtd'i UnAajojrn( d 

Aoud tnJLf 0 drv-edvAt on/ 'oti C^nd^^rurj, A<HUffd'nAud waJoru 
CoofdounJ (faAj tffiv may Auxon/^ot- Ad fyauudon^ wAnoro wt. tXcaAb ^ . 

Oyxyf Aw A A AiftomSMr'dJ AdJbnrwru] Auoj ooJMo^AS ayouuyofom, 

^/drdMAirr^x^ AwjA' Aooof \PcLndedj JAma-A t AidhomAV'AuiotAl)&uJl 

oonA Aui'd^A^oordA^CUtoJu JaufAy oLfvtnUoru) Ificm/A lMa- AtUAd • 

Cftjyf:AuuiAnrwJodn^ owtm/nrdr 

JrJorvnA n^AhoUt/ yurt fwoomAto ldoJAdyou* Kovunord 

CU%d ^d u AVf f * /eiN,tu y u ' 

m . iida r^Ld -rod/, 

itoCdfrortson/ (Thz/2 uov/toond— 

AoA/M/n-j' 'txJu/n.-' hALdtfoo(/ins=. 

■*^ SootL, “tip fatfUfiMfip 

rv^Vti tied tidtit fo frptip^pr<JM^ 

lidm- ts mhlu fAJ.tr/ fJjd&u hU AjA r Jj 

Jf^JUrruJob/J' t/o Jr/ <* tfo^Ur tij,$wd(hJn>j 

ti.^nC/t/k/ trJCforet)&rWOA nvmJ ) tii/OljJijMt^ o^yoShvnf 
i/fiM Cprtviv^d/n-fL^ dhife <tiGrruJ Ae/mJdjJ 'y/rretj, CXA 

OL/ftJQsij &T /oTjbj~dl/ti&C^titAd& f OUd /Aj tir ti/ftz/ otiunxj. Oo ti/id 


tfuAvorforri/ AlrrAjArorphj 



• Wimt/fy 



i <dlm/ Ji/kAM/ fooAid/d) cmaO {Pl£/ 9irPdeJdo(//u//k on 

ObM tUfa/rlvi atdajPed Mfid /Lur /juJu^n* ayounal PPua "p/oA-d fondt/Mob 
JmJfwamcaMi) for ffid pA/ntf Jpcouyp^^ / tPa/ttyvn/m/ ofonwot ofo 
fru/r Oj^icMV tPioM Piod /P<y come/ / hrts dwuot Am^Jt^/jonJuft> oruroo/ ofo 
/pair Cfina)jAcvns /pMf PuxA/'to (JfoaoeJ Jf/ XuaMJ aL/i/t/njon/ij ofo{foi) 
XC/njO fyofoleJ /Putt nwr/Afo' UuPiodA' i/id nrPo Pi/XAMdjdut oi^dunroom/ 
i/n/iobceJ//n^ Order, doyrti ofo tfw iloftlj^ camjJ to MjJ fororndiaArofoo , 
/poufoi'O 1 ^ ma/rA),Pp^ Oidl0(M/mu d/n/d oXtwat/ojxu to o-cur o^tfpAmJ 

fPu) ddfouywtdfo ddum) /Poon/ ok' 

woos. Pfe/PCiWfoaM/ dLpiontL forcrv^cifrvo ofo a/i AunM on /fobCfoorjc 

tf 0 jPaJb mM/pAuMfon^miouJ/ AmO'PX& unsoMtomdu*' ou o6focnA*J fooir- 

a> /Lj comf/ (%JtAj noro/dX foQnnmg to u» 

/fo <\And, m m'it Ji Cafe) Hi/ fofofot Shot nuoeU'M nayo 

Xu/dtA) PpipGr>rnnm / PtfattSfarrt L o/Ma Mfo— 

founds W down- tfa foXud^d oaJc^LxuJj for nLd' t/Sirpitti/ 

fiu/afovwi/ojowr foionourt not Ubnoot SnMwoownf dhaJ/Ldcfo • 
%oor fPonOwro A)food dtf+Mwrrvoucl/ W (Xd/ice) dnorv Wi/ 

-totApnjAvj fPw fofond/do^/Mhotrtm/ in/ jftadoofoo fioadi, aooddotPfodojfo-y 

oyrJ Hu/dznm/, <?h» ttrLfoo jLy «>** duOt&X d ooer/mti d/dorf ^ 

Xafi* druaJfdfofoA (Ltifadi dhjjdoomafra* 

M^dp 10 ) 

tmualfoor uo to tfu'/Py PvU tot** <nd**U*>* Anon/ej Hid 

gfoJyJtJnU^M 4 CrnimiJ X tLtoJvJ* * Wf f- 

<ior dU: A do, Aau^ W' dorU *A~r« dU *% 

tUi M notdd^d«M***** 

to^dCJousn duf todfoorOuo* Oon/^dfo^ ZhU /iU Uomlx' 

-to iw durrSofotorf cnm-VoaorA, ift ormot ajvfizwrfofop 

you* foPmouAO PJnJurf/to all fb HcM &/fo*rfo 
(MArUeunat dha/t di dM awl County AoiUmrnvrvb dUud/f>mrwt 
dwr &n*m* f o to dJuitti* Ool^rolm/fo\«* t *d*>vUrXa* 4 wv Q(m&~ 
^.4r Corm,,oun^ and fo<m X/pact/amJ PftfoaM' fofo :^ 0 
C/Hnvfy aAm/ died Pu^> io^LA d*™} dmdfoom/ 

fljrfma/ id dt/ dt/LmcdiMvvwr p jpn/hj' paMuyuj 

U owt- foddr fodirr U |W uJ /Li %&rv, (dv cirisrxMr to roPuch* 

P^' l j LdtLidtaMtf fowrnlfovwn/fort Cor^dLnj 

/PuusU jLodldfo^Lot Pj ntfdyHAsjdjs to /j^PaM/d/iiiolfoj /Py 


fo/fdubfo 


<sl 




t^clucbol Auj A^nOanxxJv wAidA/mit WblA Un-cVMTJaJj Ct/oCuO, f&iKc^k/ 
f/w c AaJio-k ndro dxJffTvyu Add AdASony jdMn/e.d oo>xof t (//aur fAmo-urd 
/ yn.0aj r Ab' kfwM-' stU (.A/ti'Cio-dd IhM odinfi//Ao-ad kb a{ Aa/i/bf Ausn/ttffb 
to wspnidindrlo /Ait^tafcrb /AlU't(dnufoot^ {Jn^utrJAce,.‘ 0 (d rui/l ad if/C 

faCloc-ij &f /Aud fuj Afoutdcnuj, td <nmu>A A& Mjo Cyy Am- nMiiyr- j aaiiJ 

/kulAn^ fo'tvLj AucA'^xAliMy, CT/mL Aud (food mold yonvq td fit/' tAosMoCn/Ll) 

m/UioUafa, Aul tC mad <jAv/wufi Ae {cm Au coaA jU /Al/A&n OLn/h 

(A.Jvu.'Mj*! uv At- Will (foyns 'yinfv /Ajc A/nyAfA/ to didfaay /fkidicAirm/j, 

C-ff oj /Ait kfofdta/noiJ a{A<d fiMir iw OL/idrUbr-td A/ fAndi'a Oksyrum^ =s 

l/trwncid to fu/rn'. <VnoC ajaumd ad o{-AuO /Aioa-qA aM /Au/ 

/a/nwO/rn A At farr ttd <ms Os C/o-jes Come dfo ^ote^ct ' n)<lA fru ufsTbrufu 
asnd/ &ssof'oeoO 'no oLmft Am kf/wtsn t){ /Aw /foa-faf, An) nfuofu ! l&ifdtt/~ 
ob Id 'foojkU/h Amnuif Ab da/AfroiooAd. /futf/ia/A- net {ouf to AUi-fo On/ 

Sjsjodi (flrrnd tv-v/A Aurrv, /AdiajA- ouf/ cannot CA/cdtin o-wi efdvid ml/As 
Airfibt a^rnu/'f i{a/m/ tt^y<diuricb {mn Aurr/ Cut na/ALnj (ff./Aa/d 
^fcUssoW fuw ytl ttpfuou/d/ m C<mdic/ybnamAAm m/ica/td (Awrrudid. 
/AMiAyAox^fia.'tH/ an Misfj &xifow/a/xaW Oj <nvr Asriinnya afyvAsrvny 

aya/vdfri<} 4 , and/ no cUalrt /Atj nouf f^&M''non/ / Aaxt -not' many 

[ir^ordamCAcu^ CmcusnQ to' Au/o /Aienm'nuicA f&njir aJr 

m/iudrc^ /Amm/Am/ or odd c&ud Avam lA/oirXid, a{for /Am; 
o{ /Am ffaus J , otsndj mAhM' '/'Aw* {or uxf nvtjt tfntu^mAt tftorrn/, 'xi/fucA 
7V4/Xo<rf afKrn a o ^ otojUriyAw/uru} dlcwA/ of i%Mb(Abnc/ m 
{aA) 0 -m-/AoJb jrboc/f/if Syricoa-rayi^ u >4 fA/ndt'T oun- fwjjb-nA oL^lucil'uf 

&{■ ‘roAsu/A nutt/hcM / nat touAi k/p y>u/r fC/rnoom 4 ouJimJ 

TiHs/Ai aJ ut f nM dms wnyoao fxnvm to rdutis/M on CA/rnll fat me/ 

A/KsM'nnoU) to (/Sinyfoli ivrU f<rrnf(xy{n /Am {fiAsrpme./ asrvcO 'Aofii/ 

Cfuuuj nsM AdiM/'mj(\/rMj &rUHsoyA/{or /ijfrusr AConOwru tftonjdtr to tfccovur 

ad fpaidifj j, 

Orv /AjaUduf^t asmsiMf *t. JkJAd tfM 
L%dncA/f/x/fid' &di-i/ cttJZol' /Ads Com Ixvnmv c{ (/bO-in/if AAaaiJ AAxAiy/ (/{ 
f^nofC{crrcieJo^ncl (ffiA/r/Aisrd nhs/Aj /Ajis (XcfulllsJ, (hit ff j dfoTt/ij Ois/f 

Osnc/kir c{iifnhooit/if fund, nrfu-cA /Am • if/ufid cvdfidiA ai ^Janda/uny 

/Affy. ifijihsm/lbn (X/nf kfcaA-cl '^rorynJ /AwnuJ/Au' l/i ( k idt-uni. \ fcuorn 

/Am coomb O-oJj of Surofu/ arv CconfWM'ij 'nalfy tfunr afcfiJcu/A lo 'At/' 

C joywto cAsvnA/- ffe/fianw'no flrnM o{/A m OLirwal aj'a ny o{yowi 
fAcnou/ra k/hifid anjifndM. fti/AiA/r ^r&rn- ^AUoAa-' /A, ut d//fz/sur--) 
dciot od /fflilAt{jrcAjUU } ad cdf Gxjolou/n }fe/fj 

■IBlIIIIBlBiiiiiiii^^^^ ^ jpm s I 

T 


ffo/yyifoA/d 


(/SomAouf. AyA/MwAuwCoitt tAfmu/ fonv (/Fm^atZ /Act (Af&oonZ. tAkoA 

^Att/rrrnou/O ^fac/wt Ale/ 

Awndo (no/AUtotraJu) Zumd, JkMiAonzMtFou u ovt'Aeaod oltdujAZ\froynJ 

/fcrnduAjeori/ for $# 00 fid nrA/MW 1 AwAhattioA o<tonouoid ofdtUr/Wu/vr \/3 

Atfourdemtxlo tfqpAArtw ffivaJowimMce/i/fufu, w/t/coon-'— 

tort Aourn/ad yt& cfifhf of Au'JdiUitaoij Adonjony to lAldtaf’o ftmAO 

(M/AmAww Afuju Aodn/^Aodt, $AnMrtkt r r SAm{ (J&nt tldA/OMr 

/iridoAioJeA Awm-' aj Aw AeMpJM 1 AwrnoeZvt/ kAuf for C-uny Ud/fuZdo--^ 
/Amyi/ m/ AwtAkfrrd* t/Aedi/ovao 'not onAif w ywolt dioAof Ai/f>fonJjyr 

faxAwn/ outrof 1 *Aiootrafj on/ AowroO Autfi/ Av*w A/uJfdsyood/ 0 U/ 1 A 

pyurte/ roo.o Aoot out Am Amtu/'A tnAyouny Co fondtoAt/rry loo/ofo&n/Ao^dx/, 
CAtv ifAubtor^ <yf A]rf£(/of tUtyUtoon/dZtid^ aoid Am/ AAuM Amj/Awoi/ 

AtofCcL toJdf (JonceJAw AAvvi/ovcm tknMiushJ/, OnAtf /fife*/ fronv Aoi/eo?vt 
^4loyveO to At! Arnold Ao/uuny cornj/onAd oco yd fwoWAvoU/ fAlcd Mnd> 
Aw ftoot- of Auor Suriy lodMwfated OccouJ'ton.t Amh^'A tony 
oyt) S'iowtol/L%rynd. do Aiad oud/wunv /nodfor Ceodzzmbf onofootm 
A-t/ Aeo^A&mt^Aito^ mm} Awt AiTAtowd -m/rtAzd Aud'ACf 3l Aruou yAw 
AbodcA Aovemour cU i%sMico,t refudooO you my/ Aw' A/brninvAcAtlolotod 
(froldtcon/' aovd/ Ayut tkj/yru aA/Aa/Ao oyouod /nAurA n/cuO wyMo/j (AnMon/d 
/ Vtmdoru>vj t5 Aw rfAowit At AUro-tov Aw Aovornootno of A^.afeaXaon, A<xm 
AW n/ onoAAaonaoii/ OunoO -AouJ toAorvoAC Auo AoondAyj from/AdfAk/W 
Ovn&or-Au) (Aotudwn/ ) ao%di/uold AwrrdnnAo /Heatf AtAmomdkf, Arn/nrid 
oCuxdzlif AiAAALtrtoioCodd/ nU/caorie/to w^ejoAdtoriJ 

of tAofi'fwny A&ifwiJbrwnjr'ay yotorOkjA'/ood 'O&iyAorv InduA, 
CL&ouX) Art- AdiMonAonSiff Ai/fuyA AAAAwnJ-^ AuMot/AtMoO ow doi^ 
vowueJ iAdxA nM^om)edj AmAUomt rnm/tovu-d aJuw/, from thomi/of 
oAUJi woM Aw^mownj rtAA Mnof 

onom-ij ojfwro donJjoi/Uoywixh wfucJv 4fowr /uyumro ooM 4# ononW-fu^ 
OUoMHixU AAMtaJ&r from- owr Aaa^r A^Ujo JUA^ MnAAwHJ, 
sAomvoAouA- (h^Awwtmch ^w^AtMuCuA/jtSOOj A>aAo wnA/vhoA 
w JmmmtJ U'M/fo oyuiAjdAwmoup (MvAwuoovnA &<ffo&*noOQ 
f !<Soof to loaAwAh^ AooO nwAwm/MMj Cmu/fir*#, anoti M 

iMtn/OffiJb 2otwtCot Jiw&r Of orw of dud 
JUptki* Akofu AoAj^oyMdJidn^j Mnd Atony oLiorouJ-i^ 
AicwteJ-ob A& Aww/wtotitdo onto jmi ftonowro tAok OnMA/Mnd^A 
wnA)A</ndvj f/$Q/ AfrfooUd for n>AcA ■nh/AaAwyWtov'^^ 
cam of Aw -re^A^oond' uyuv^Aj/may At/fowiA i*v Jky&ioiA tnJ 

AorWuood offfuUAot/ryif) 


%L 


OVt/ 

ovo 



&crVesrrwuf ^/unve/ ana- om/ && CfanU / &'7ritri/ our<-rL<ZMayiJ 
Cc-frif ^ vir^uA/ 'yiw'e/&ri<{ dhvolot/tob otv t A2teAeA/, (At/ it w ^n^nttoyi^/L 
OOftiZ&tf irfCaftitiAat^ tAciAAiooo^df//vx6 Af&aJ, rvAUcA/ at af^ 

Xrurrv amd Aoujffaft/oft&y' & adoue)you/ /&?ie'pcro ofifrft 
wAaJt’ fAo'ArmJ owdovdAwiirrO /xofr, Autr/Aj>if WM/'i/e/rij idM dlt,ftjd~ 
W iJitnuuu'r' S^u^d&ioc' AtAov^rnoiur of ftwofaAwmj <n/Ao tA i #uftr 

tfaC.wnd Aao/d Gvr+otd) Awm/aM fomwv onto A%id/Auun ft cAut 

'ToAuA ot^'adi'-U^aJa^td A&‘'(/A&4> fpoi^AAioUAA-ty 

wvdwtntA A 

^Aakdtoad and/ /Av OffdJfafi'Uvt/f^ tinriftfadtij $l<yy4> 

Cfrot) oldaJ)hd Auidw (JAudA tiefoe/o. M^uJnntA ffij/(l(orurjfa 

uf ddihj and Aeoftecft" 

Am . r Afmoii/t& 



sff/t/nA/d (dfrW/lo/A/ 
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The Allahabad Treaty; i6th Aug., 1765. 
















Pf€c/t7/V Pc/et 
//ftf■ 


erzs 


'/nomc u 


•icf-d?^, c '^%/Lco/?- /fas 

cpcw/v 4c &jL c^C7i/7^a^Ji^y t^^caxc i^a^rnz/ra^/zJ^rKC^ 

&7i,, /cr ^' X^/lx < 2ter^ ^u-a>^~ a?\j2 crry^Ci^^rL^~ 'oj&wvceJ sb sbcJ 
Scessiz/esceet /tT /%£& zjbc&eC (^xrrr^/t-uriyf, &jr^ &isoc -rn^xnxrrtu^ 

fer.c-Sxxx'i/ (rt&xzx rix&S vistz'z &&-■ o^r&rve/o " xt^eccx 


ceJer^V^c^ $6na#zi47unijdy, <» Aa/~ WO yivT^A&T /^/wrtexvy rf ^e 
/Lu?X; <J&ruf£s /A^J Arru/cA eri/escAid^ zrA^&e/zA asriA 
uvrrykcrjA&riA Ae/rt^&As /& AAjl* dbLtA 

/^ my A(*f A^rAdAy'Ls A&nAiteA/A^A^Arynu^i 

, /AaA A£l v Ser^tA yty^cc^A Auj A^rtAAyCj 

<?~A AAjL m&Xrrt. ^AAA?Zs , 


■«</ 


^*1~ v 0a^JY tyv^c*^*Af o^ ^5 \.<vAa*| ^ \ 


IT 1 ^ 





S 


VT 


NATOs^ 


r Yw 


I .*:i 


O^Aa/v, W^ 


W, Vv^W O-Y^ V\T vM^ \f\fo\J^Sf 

ov^j J •* L-O-Vl VA^vySjv-^ ^5 T^Vn^ ~H>*. O^.Tl/U 

£. 0s^) ^ ^ V-^ v ^ «j \_/^ X^^^^/vA. Y* vH crA ^ o^v 

.'C^VoMjl e^^wV-U^-f V4 0-v^-3 ^ COn-vj-o^ Wv-'-y V*“^ iA> *~“^ 

\^n iAr^ Uav^sM C_a^ c^fcoA. W °~^- ef>C ^^ v “ 4 - Vu'v^ 

fov^ov^-y. L»^-( U- w-—, Vyj-^-y^V^^ 1 ; 

w -KjlU 3 ~~- ~~v* ** Vu w ^ u ^ t< 

d^u Wa'I'^-V'-’'^, cyy-^^ 

,\flU^J ^ Vv~ (« ^ t *Ac~A«2«v 

i/\cy-o^tu5W- ( "Vw.►A yV-ts^ < r '~'L-p^ \-r~^. c Ty, 

^ -v* e W w 'A- o-/U °U^ P->.tA'; ^ > - 

J.V V%-c^J\t t ^~ ^ l ^~^' L ' 

KJr^w ^ — ^' 41u 

JUWtA'V^ Vv-W^ O+rC-cyS <J-(t'v^k 



0 


v/YIAa/tk-^ 


^Vu (V~A ^\ 

^o^VV'^^'T-X 


* 

Thanks of Court of Directors to Lord Nelson for his Victory at mouth of the Nile, 24 April, 1799, 

and Lord Nelson’s Reply, 3 July, 1799. 
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^xte/c 
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-/y -/Me- 'ith/.fai 




W/iJt h<arft 1 adta"'M>lieo>, t$ 


tm/r&i&wtt ifr-arri/ //te)(2vil */rsri%&nZ^ of'jifuZ&ct&ct/ 

w/nr/t Vtfa66jftweMtcwJi^<&a'$ri/ncffati' afw-/ ‘ ‘ /x 

Cx>/tf4W/jn/MJ Aeoor o-n/fteor fen// JrJiej C/r?>t*/ of /Aa hxStfi 


'pe&fytsjost-*/ 0 m\ Chyfcr-r’p- 4* 

;-' /.) f -/ '< r * ‘ ' /?$£$> “ f r : > >/ / ^ *./ ; Jfcf:f~ l 

isht./jz?: mt-e*?#:.- ^ rtx 'jrditzyc zy jfaiy-/£X&/ytos/* 


r t>veyrme/n£ ofJndia 
f/nZJtoriby ffwtf' Mw o/x//t 
aft fndia( OTtip8n y e-o t//r ce/rr //ff/y-efi(’/tt.//j Os/) r-i/ ofofeiSAfcf- cJm / > r xy£i//tt.''f/A- 

foo Ssyedf c*s If?to 'raotfioc/nf y/xn/ydayn/ (m^^/Jif-f/Arx/zazzi- i/co/fnv Crown 

/Jteypffy p/yy coJe/zf /oeff/JierG/xMfJt /Asy f/tpf/tu/ufhicio llecriiS et&enatus r *> 

+L,*f „///„„ *iLri.» • -/#/w j A///y>«vi/. /L* t ^ 

toef/a/\fri J dSst//e(///#y < 





I to^ Ozd^oyro 

,. s ^ ^ o/mm4XK£ijQ to ffU'tfclijtJ,./foyer/' /f/AyriX&ltfoyo^t^xijffny^/x/rytejfe'fi'r^ r/u/zy eoponyk/if/y 

tifcynd afut/rrwr&^n' tfeWssca/o/d pjfirvof/toruwJflS JW'IJmTT'S 

t/fyynifiio/z/A) /e /noM/i Gr/rut 

wo/ cuxtfs f tt& f/velfUi' cCa.y o# 

// bictlL India. (x)lk l (5p /3 ^aw«/ sy/t<s/) /Mr.r/ / '/AzxfCy./J//If AV^ 

14fe /Ae 'H&cd 

>/ //m feeatWz 

//re Of #' 

United Comyn/nr 
Quarter 

a rr-s, e nrTtSl; * rrrr?*~¥fi ft f a♦* Imf^r^ddhsown. on a ( l \\i eftof 
open l^odks -tVoper hound atidelafped Or 

On aWreafh .Argent and Guletf alilon rampant guardanf on his head an iiatiern Crown Or hokltngheCween - 
file ForeThM 3 ^ Scroll with a Beal pendent therefrom TVoper ao /he ^a/tne; ao*&,/?z //ze V/tcwy/ns /ifreof f//'i^€,-¥^ 
/t /u/zt fy f/ffuc/rr/ 0ru& , f/Aey^JfJUJj/s G$1 RTFj.R, (/o /y ffif oo /fivo&rv/j etJce/mfiUfy /to d/ify ocxzf/ 1 Baft India College^. 
/fr*' iAty/ftx>r /oy, / ^o//oyn/ny)MwU'd^ yfo On either “Bide aLion Guard ant oh'me^head an Faftern Crown Or ao 

a/eio c/fftec/yc/yov./'ftcyyyi.fY)'af^iy/fif/i'ecif^Jtey ,yfux/z Cf/yrnxf Ooe+d t a/n/fO , ftxfih/rf/tyy,f /oafX/f^^^MtJAy ffff/fTlof/y) . 
^/tz&jPJCIO 7?F(MS mu 1 jS&JVWTWS //it ^S'/tIa T d*V f/jf/y fotnej ct/f-ixA/UxtzcA /{y^eef/e/y^fi^^oe^/c^ fy fAej ^xx^ic/y 
India College on ./fif io^t/eti/, ±$uefc/d ^fa/tt'rrfy/V or* olAe/ru/i^fey cuxxrrc/iruz'/to ffie, //erfor' iyff/l^diuydJEiSVTh 
ffa/H f - ^’a^nf'/nt-truyoof oofre/^fu Jftu'd of^trrnof Vtt nJioyeofym. ./Ay ^/<n. f / GVIRTMR ClddRFj.KCtiUX, 

cvru/ t ' Sf/sy/yur //rmo fttoi'fxyto ffiodc fffycrJ&z f/d ^u/tyc'yc/'fr/ eur?' //tf me^J czsrix/ a-jy/jcErt/y/Af r _^ 

| f c S otO'y^/yt'e/Yttf /fhuf /ftoeynfy ^Ao’'j/- (AouU off t^'ffCae?r>fiS / oro ,fhe f/py/y ^wnii/ft- /yyytsr. of 

Jfteiar*' of OBO'RGJS ytAv 9/A^rtfy^y ff.scaoe,’ of O GV of fAy faUt/xA %&nac6rrr< 

rpres*,/ /Airf/afzo conx/j J/ytdyzonfl' KIICG 4/fffe/yu/rsr' of/A/; f/nrdfiy 9/c* ; oorrcAfnyyffroofo<xer J \yQv/Xi 



I of f//rectf fjfi'rftctxrt’ cor . . „_„. ___ . „ 

I Or iG ytfio<4^-ooi' lcC tiy /vA ficoyic/z^xz/ ctweC t^vrsnJ. 



fnmZ/yzA Ijmyt Mtmjjfi 




rmJ. 
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)o7Toj/J{ony o^rmtf. 


Grant of Arms to the East India College, Haileybury, 21 day of March, 1807. 






















































































Dntwft 6/jt, Thtrnten 




y. ' 'Y. : - 




The “Old” [London] East India Company’s House, Leadenhall Street. 
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Mantel-piece in the Council Room of 'the India Office, originally in the 
Directors’ Court Room of the East India House, Leadenhall Street. 











Mantel-piece in the Revenue Committee Room, India Office, formerly in the Library of the 

East India House, Leadenhall Street. 
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Mantel-piece in Finance Committee Room of India Office, formerly in the 
Museum of the East India House, Leadenhall Street 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 

F OR many reasons Indian Architecture ought to be a most fascinating study to all who are interested 
in the history and development of Art; and the numerous illustrated works and photographs of Indian 
monuments that have been published within the last twenty years have supplied opportunities of 
acquiring some acquaintance with the general subject. Still, any connected and tolerably complete knowledge of 
the variety of styles prevalent in our Eastern Empire, of their history and distinguishing characteristics, and of 
the beauty of detail of most of the native monuments, is practically confined to the few who have made a real 
study of the subject either on the spot or by means of the best sources of information and illustration available. 
The grammar of this interesting branch of art history is the late Mr. Jas. Fergusson’s valuable History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture, well known to some at least of the many tourists who have visited India of late years, 
and to which, directly or indirectly, most of them have been indebted for whatever knowledge they have acquired 
as to the characteristics of the remarkable buildings they have visited. In the introduction to that work the 
author has well remarked : — 

“ Whether successful or not, it seems well worth while that an attempt should be made to interest the Public 
“ in Indian Architectural art; first, because the artist and architect Will certainly acquire broader and more varied 
“ views of their art by its study than they can acquire from any other source. More than this, any one who 
“ masters the subject sufficiently to be able to understand their art in its best and highest forms, will rise from the 
“study with a kindlier feeling towards the nations of India, and a higher — certainly a correcter — appreciation of 
“ their social status than could be obtained from their literature, or from anything that now exists in their 
“anomalous social and political position.” Further, he adds, “ it will undoubtedly be conceded by those who are 
“familiar with the subject that for certain qualities the Indian buildings are unrivalled. They display an 
“exuberance of fancy, a lavishness of labour, and an elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else. They may 
“ contain nothing so sublime as the great hall at Karnac, nothing so intellectual as the Parthenon, nor so con- 
“ structively grand as a mediaeval cathedral; but for certain other qualities—not perhaps of the highest kind, yet 
“very important in architectural art— the Indian buildings stand alone. They consequently fill up a great gap in 
“our knowledge of the subject, which without them would remain a void." 

These sentences express accurately and succinctly the claims and position of Indian architectural art; and 
anyone wishing to obtain such a general acquaintance with this study as is essential to its further pursuit, will find 
it in the volume quoted. But that “elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else” than in Indian architecture, 
is just one of those aspects of so large a subject, which such a treatise must necessarily touch lightly, though it 
recurs constantly, but which itself would require for its adequate illustration not a portion of a moderate sized 
work, but whole volumes with hundreds of drawings. 

In Europe w'e are all acquainted with the Classic and Gothic styles and their various offshoots. We know 
that the classical “ Orders ” have associated forms of mouldings admitting of modification and enrichment within 
certain moderate and definite limits. Beyond these limits, an architect would hardly dare to venture: he might 
put an annulus round a plain shaft, but no one has ventured to break up a column into sections — square, octagon, 
sixteen and thirty-two sided, round, and fluted—or to cover the whole with ornament sculptured or painted, or 
both, as the Hindus have done from a very early date. In the Gothic and Renaisssance styles, the variety of details is 
greater than in the classical, and the fancy of the builder had originally more play ; notably the caps of columns 
in the same line in Gothic might be considerably varied in treatment, where in a classic building every pillar must be 
a copy of its neighbour. In an Indian temple, on the other hand, where pillars are employed, the types are not so 
sharply defined, and while harmony is preserved, variety and enrichment in accordance with prominence is aimed 
at. Thus in a pillared hall or corridor, the two central pillars will be the richest, alike in mouldings, and differing 
only in very minor details of ornamentation, noticeable on minute examination; the pillar on each side these 
would preserve their proportions and harmony of members, but with less richness of detail and with some 
variations in the mouldings; beyond these the next would present further varieties in flutings or other details ; but 
the corner pillars would again probably be more enriched, though in closest harmony with those next to them. In 
this way a pleasing diversity is introduced, artistic in handling, and without any feeling of discord. And this 
principle of varying to a considerable extent the details, while preserving the type, is carried out everywhere: in 
doors, perforated windows, and screens, for example, no two panels need be alike in pattern, if only they do not 
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destroy the balance or harmony of the whole. To sit down and carefully repeat the details of any design, however 
excellent, was unworthy the true Hindu craftsman : his task was not to copy his neighbour’s work, but to do 
something equally good and appropriate, and if possible to improve upon it. And in studying an Indian monu¬ 
ment, it is interesting to note how freely the Hindu stone-cutters could vary details and yet preserve all necessary 
characteristics, even in parts of the same work which were most probably left to the skill of different workmen. 
For it is to be remembered that the Hindu architect, Sthapatih or Sutradhdra, supplied little more than the 
design for the building,—its dimensions and a rough sketch of its elevation. Detail drawings of mouldings, 
brackets, finials, wall-decoration, clathri, balustrades, pedestals, and the like, which would all be supplied by a 
Western architect, were no part of his work. The stone-cutter, salat or mistri, who has always held the hereditary 
monopoly of the knowledge and traditions on which Indian art depends, received at most perhaps a rude sketch 
of the sort of work wanted, and his own skill supplied the rest. His fellow-workmen being his equals in his own 
caste, ever ready to acquire his lore and anxious to emulate his ability, were consulted with, rather than directed, 
and their designs adopted without pride or jealousy on either hand. Hence the endless variety, beauty, and 
suggestiveness of Indian details. 

These details—especially the patterns of perforated or lattice work — have long since attracted the attention 
of architects and artists in India, and private collections have been made by individuals of such as were most 
readily accessible to them. The only publication of such a collection I am aware of, however, is that of Major 
Markham Kittoe,—an oblong folio, lithographed in India nearly half a century ago, and but little known out of it. 
To make the vast treasures of Indian architectural ornament accessible to the architect, artist, and craftsman, 
whether in Europe or in India itself, one of two methods might be followed according to the aspect in which we 
view their importance and the end proposed in publishing them, hrst , we may present them in their proper 
connexion with, or as parts of, the representation of the monuments to which they belong: so that they can be 
studied as elements of a whole and in relation to the places they occupy. And in the case of the more notable 
monuments at least, this is essential to any analysis or correct appreciation of Indian architectural art: it is, moreover, 
obviously the only method by which the artist can realize to the full the original import and effect of each detail. 
Or, secondly : we may collect from the monuments the best specimens ol the various details, and arrange them 
together for the use of the workman— practical architect, wood-carver, brass-worker, wall-paper or carpet 
designer, or other craftsman— who may find suggestion and inspiration in so varied and excellent a collection. 
Thus practically a greater number of examples can be brought within the same space, and, as detached details, they 
may readily be compared with one another, but of course without reference to their original positions and 
surroundings. 

Whilst the first of these modes of treatment is altogether the most satisfactory, there is ample room and use 
for the second also, and such would further form a valuable illustrative supplement to any work on the former 
plan. No private individual, however, could hope to illustrate adequately, in either way, the principal architectural 
remains of India or even those of a single large province. If ever any tolerably complete work of the kind is to be 
accomplished, it must be largely aided by Government. Before the Archeeological Survey of Upper India was arranged 
in x 870, the duty of attending specially to the splendid architectural monuments within the area of its operations, had 
been dwelt upon in an official Report previously issued by the India Office. " But nothing was done in this 
direction during the fifteen years of its existence till 1885, and this neglect was not, to any marked extent 
practically, remedied by the additional establishment, in 1875, of a Provincial Archaeological Department in the 
North-Western Provinces by Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I., then Lieutenant-Governor. This latter and a similar 
department in the Panjab prepared drawings of several of the principal buildings at Agra, Jaunpur, Lahore, &c., 
but these surveys have long been closed, and the drawings are stored away in the offices of the Public Works 
* Department and are practically unavailable. Besides, in preparing certain of the drawings at least, general represent¬ 
ation rather thanstrict accuracy of detail, seems to have been aimed at; the inaccuracies in measurement and delineation 
in minor details detract from their value, and the details drawn to larger scales are rather few. Under the Archaiological 
Survey of Upper India, as modified in 1885, more attention was given to this important branch of the work, and the 
first Report was a volume on the Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur , supplying an example though on a small 
scale—of the first of the methods of illustration mentioned above. I he plans, elevations, and sections are 
supplemented by details of mouldings, niches, surface decoration, pillars, perforated work, and the like. 
Materials for other volumes have also been collected illustrative of other cities and styles in Western and Southern 
as well as in Upper India, including Ahmedabad, Bijapur, Madhura, Vijayanagar, Pathpur-Sikri, &c., which it is now 
expected Government will not lose more time unnecessarily in publishing in an adequate manner. It seems at 

* Report on the Illustration of the Archaic Architecture of India, by Dr. Forbes Watson (15th March, 1869); also Despatch of the Secretary of State, No. ICo 

of 9 th Deer., 1867 . 
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present, however, that it more than hesitates to continue the Survey in the Upper provinces, where a very, modest 
staff in a short time, under the present officers, might carry out a most important detailed delineation of at least 
the principal of the splendid monuments there. No greater boon could be conferred on Indian Art than to 
continue it for this purpose and for the proper skilful conservation of the monuments themselves, at the same 
time publishing the valuable materials collected by the Survey. Under any other Government than our 
own this duty would have been magnificently performed long ere this. 

In the absence of so desirable a presentation as that just indicated and which may now be 
expected, it is most satisfactory to be able to refer to the very extensive collection of excellent 
detail drawings by Colonel S. S. Jacob, C.I.E., just published under the patronage of a native 
Prince — His Highness the Mah&r&ja of Jaypur, G.C.S.I. It consists of 374 large plates (15 inches 
by 22 inches), containing upwards of 650 examples, beautifully drawn to large scales, of Plinths, Copings, 
Pillars, Carved and Inlaid Doors, Brackets, Balustrades, &c., taken from buildings at Amber, Jaypur, 
Dehli, Agra, Udaypur, Kota, Alwar, and other cities in Rajputana, — the whole forming a series that must prove 
of great value to the architect, artisan, and artist ; for many of the designs, though taken from stone, might quite 
appropriately be reproduced in wood, metal work, plaster, or embossed wall decoration; and to the artist their 
value will lie largely in their suggestiveness of new forms and combinations as well as in their varied applications. 
It is divided into six parts, each devoted to a separate class of details, and the plates placed in strong portfolios, 
so that any one can be taken out for use or closer comparison with others, and again returned to its place. Its 
scope and purpose may be appropriately summarised in the words of the author in the preface :— 

“ It is not pretended,” he says, “ that this collection is anything like exhaustive ; it is compiled, mostly during 
“leisure hours, chiefly from works in or near Delhi and Agra and parts of Rajputana, and does not attempt to 
“deal with other parts of India. The drawings have all been carefully done, and have been arranged together in 
“parts, — each sheet loose — so that different examples of architectural details may be compared and selections 
“readily made. The plates have been reproduced to a large scale with the hope that they will be found, not only 
“ as studies, interesting to the student, but chiefly as working drawings for the architect and artisan. Many of 
“the designs can be used in wood, in stone, or in metal, as well as in wall decoration ; and if the work proves 
“generally useful, the object with which it has been prepared will be fulfilled. In any case, one object will have 
“been secured ; that is, putting these designs on record. Many of the patterns — notably those, on the old doors 
“in the Amber Palace (Part III) — are, even now, scarcely recognisable; the wood work is rapidly decaying, and 
“in a few years will probably perish altogether; and yet a reference to them will shew how beautiful and how 
“ varied many of these patterns are, and how far they excel much that is seen in wood carving of the present day. 
“ To rescue such designs from oblivion and give them new life is worth something.’ 

The inception of this important work appears to have arisen somewhat in this way : Colonel Jacob has been 
for many years resident in Rajputana, as State Engineer for Jaypur — or Jeypore, as he prefers to spell it, and in 
the earlier portion of that period, when he wanted patterns for some decorative work he had to execute, he obtained 
without difficulty a draftsman, a native of Jaypur, to prepare some designs. This led to his employing this man to 
make drawings of pillars, balustrades, and other details from actual examples, which he preserved for his 
own use ; for, like others doubtless, he had felt in the course of his work the want of some collection of the sort 
to which he could refer as occasion required. It next occurred to him that from the beautiful buildings at Dehli, 
Amber, and other cities not very distant from Jaypur, a much larger and most useful collection of these details 
might readily be copied and arranged for reference. Fortunately for this project, just at this time some native 
lads, taught at the Jaypur School of Art, were available and ready to accept the work which Colonel Jacob, from 
his position and enthusiasm, was able and ready to employ them on, — for the collection was begun entirely as a 
private affair. 

On the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to Jaypur in 1876, H.H. the late Maharaja Sawai Ram Singh, to 
commemorate the event, requested that H.R.H. would lay the foundation stone of a building to be called the 
‘Albert Hall’ and which should serve the joint purposes of a Public Hall, a Museum, and a Library. When the 
supervision of this building was, at a later date, entrusted to Colonel Jacob, he regarded it as a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of introducing, where possible, some of the beautiful details employed in the native buildings from which 
he had already been privately collecting them. And so, with the permission of the Darbar or Court, his native 
draftsmen were employed, and means officially sanctioned for their continuance on the work. I hey were sent to 
different places for a month or more at a time, provided with necessary materials to make measured drawings of 
the principal details, and to take impressions or cstampages of panels and other carving. 1 hese impressions or 
casts were afterwards traced and transferred to drawing paper, — thus ensuring accuracy of outline and detail. 

The primary object was now, of course, to collect what might be useful in completing the Albert Hall; and 
whenever a bracket, string course, or other detail was wanted for that building, reference was made to this collection 
for the necessary help, either in a suitable pattern, or in such as would best suggest to the '"arkmen what was 
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required. Thus all the recesses in the walls of the main Hall and Museum rooms are ornamented in the spandrels 
and on the jambs with patterns taken from the tomb of Shaikh Fazl-ullah known as Maulana Shaikh Jamali, 
theologian and poet, the author of the Siyar-ul- Arifin, who died in 1535, and was buried in a tomb near the 
mosque he had .built in the old village of Qutb Sahib, near Delhi. The patterns are in relief in plaster, but the 
colouring, which is red and blue on the tomb, is changed in the Hall for white on a light green ground. I he 
patterns round the small wall recesses of the verandah rooms on the upper floor are also all taken from a burial 
place of the queens at the Qutb near Dehli. Similarly also, the carved marble pillars and string courses in the 
Museum rooms have been copied from various buildings at Agra, Dehli, or in Rajputana. Many of the panels, 
however, are filled in with details that are more or less original designs, inspired by the excellent examples thus 
brought together. Thus he has succeeded in making the Jaypur Museum fulfil a double purpose—whilst a home 
in which beautiful native designs may be preserved and examined, it is also—in the wall spaces and details—decorated 
in a way that is appropriate and useful in such a place as illustrative of this class of work. 1-urther than this, 
some of the patterns of tracery work in rilievo from Dehli have been adopted in the brass handicraft of Jaypur lor 
the borders of the brass trays and small tables made in the School of Art there, and which have been much 
admired and sought after. This, by the way, indicates the advantage that may arise from the possession 
of good designs in the endless art uses to which they may be applied. 

The great expansion of Colonel Jacob’s original collection having thus served its immediate purpose, it 
remained also available for further use. Large help had been unexpectedly afforded in enlarging the 
collection, but without other aid it is probable the publication would have proved beyond Colonel Jacob s means, 
and so have remained a mass of important but unpublished private material. He felt that his own experience 
must be more or less that of many other Indian officers, few of whom could have the time or opportunity to make 
for themselves such a collection of architectural studies, and that though copied from the works of an age now 
past, there is no reason why such details “so full of vigour, so graceful, and so true in outline, should not be 
made use of in "modern buildings.” They might be especially suggestive to his brother officers in the Public 
Works: for, as he remarks, — “The Public Works Department, as a body, has not hitherto been successful in its 
architectural efforts, and all who take an interest in architecture, and who know what vast stores of material lie 
scattered over the country, must regret the poverty of design and detail which,, as a rule, characterises modern 
buildings in this country. Take any simple building — such as a sentry box, for instance—and see how it is treated 
by the Public Works Department, and compare it with the graceful little domes which surmount the battlements 
of an old native fortress. Not only do they charm the eye at a distance, but on looking closer one sees the stone 
plinth with its carved base and coping, and its cut-stone pillars which do not obstruct the view, and its deep pro¬ 
jecting eaves to shelter the soldier on duty, and protect him from the sun and rain. In some cases expense may 
be the cause, but too often this is not the case. It does not cost much more to break a wall surface up into 
ornamental panels thnn it does to build it solid. Standard plans are too often produced, and buildings are erected 
by men who have never had any sympathy with Oriental architecture, men who have never made any attempt to 
take advantage of the architectural wealth which is scattered around, and hence the poverty of design, especially 
in details, and the stereotyped conventionalities which destroy all individuality, and characterise most of the buildings 
raised by Anglo-Indians.” 

Our continental neighbours, it is well known, have long been more keenly alive to the importance ol carefully 
fostering works connected with technical art than either our Home or Indian Governments. A Frenchman or a 
German would probably have been largely supported by his government, either directly or through some endowed 
Institute, in the publication of any work calculated to further technical and artistic education, and also in securing its 
adequate circulation among all educational institutions where it could be suggestive to artists and artizans in 
different departments ; indeed, it may be expected that, if the work come under the notice of the proper authorities 
and directors of such schools, its sale on the Continent may compare advantageously with that among our own 
national Science and Art schools. In the present instance, however, it is very gratifying to learn that, while 
the publication is in the first instance due to the munificence of a native Prince, the Indian Government is under¬ 
stood to have indicated that it may be more liberal in its support than has ol late been its wont. 

Five years ago the publication of Colonel Jacob’s collection was little more than a cherished hope 
waiting some impulse for its realization. In the month of January, 1886, the present writer saw the drawings, and 
struck with their value, he called the attention of the Government of India to the desirability of completing and 
publishing the collection. His Excellency the Governor General (Lord Dufferin) in Council officially stated his 
entire concurrence in that estimate of the value of the drawings, and, deeming it very desirable the recommendation 
should be given effect to, a copy of the paragraph of the letter referring to it was transmitted to the h oreign 
Department, with a suggestion that it might with advantage be communicated to the Agent of the Governor 
General in Rajputana. By the latter officer it was submitted to the notice of the Jaypur Darbar, when H.H. the 
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Maharaja and his minister Babu Kantichander Mukharji, Rao Bahadur, at once and cheerfully accorded the 
needful support to the undertaking. 

Before publication could be attempted, however, the drawings had to be copied in ink in a style suitable for photo¬ 
lithography ; and, as stated by Colonel Jacob in the Preface to these Portfolios, some of his draftsmen were, at 
my suggestion, sent for three months to the Office of the Archaeological Survey at Poona, and under Mr. H. Cousens’ 
supervision learnt to finish and shade drawings in the style practised by the Survey as suitable for photo-lithographic 
work. To this happy arrangement is no doubt largely due the artistic excellence of these published plates : they are 
occasionally, or perhaps in most cases, reductions of the drawings furnished, but they are strictly untouched photo¬ 
graphs of them ; and in point of execution, as examination will readily prove, they are equal to any copperplate- 
work of the kind executed in the early part of the century, showing the aptitude of young Hindu draftsmen, when 
properly trained, for work of this sort. 

Of the field from which the materials in this work have been collected, a word or two may be said : — At 
Jaypur, it lay close to Colonel Jacob’s hand. Had he been unable to cater beyond the limits of that and the 
immediately surrounding Rajput States of Alwar, Bharatpur, and Kota, abundance of such material might have 
been readily obtained without going farther. He has, however, had the special opportunity of gathering largely 
also from the better known Mughal cities in our own territories. 

In the Jaypur State, the old capital Amber and the more modern Jaypur, have yielded some of the most 
notable and interesting examples in these portfolios. Amber, five miles north-east from Jaypur, with its palace- 
fort is, for situation, extent, and architecture, one of the most remarkable places in India. As it now exists, it 
was probably begun by Raja Mansingh about 1592, and was largely added to by Mirza Raja Jayasingh I. between 
1625 and 1668, while the latest additions were perhaps made in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. It is 
thus principally coeval with the great building era of the Mughal dynasty, beginning in the reign ol the great Akbar 
and continued by Jahangir and Shahjahan, The relations between the Jaypur princes and these emperors was such 
as might naturally be expected to lead them to imitate the tastes of the imperial court. Workmen that had been 
employed on the great Taj-i Mahall may even have taken part in the completion of the beautiful Jas-mandir or 
Palace of Renown (or Celebrity) built by Mirza Raja Jayasingh, and forming a part of the Amber Palace. The 
whole is situated in a fortified enclosure on a lofty eminence overlooking the now deserted city, and contains 
numerous courts and suites of apartments, some of them small and reached through intricate passages, others 
extremely beautiful, and enjoying from their balconies and terraces, one of the most striking prospects which can 
be conceived. “For myself,” says Bishop Heber, “ I have seen many royal palaces containing larger and more 
stately rooms, . . and some which have covered a greater extent of ground (though in this , if the fortress on the 
hill be included, — Amber will rank, I think, above Windsor),— but for, varied and picturesque effect, for richness 
of carving, for wild beauty of situation, for the number and romantic singularity of the apartments, and the 
strangeness of finding such a building in such a place, I am able to compare nothing with Amber.’ And 
Jacquemont says of it, “Je n’ai rien vu si pittoresque en Europe, parmi ce que le moyen age nous a laissd de 
ruines. Amber, d’ailleurs, qui a tout le charme triste d’une ruine, n’en est pas une. . . . Ce n’est pas un palais ; 
c’est une ville de palais unis les uns aux autres.” Among others, may be named the Diwan-i-’Am or Public 
Audience Hall, enriched with columns of marble and shafts of red sandstone beautifully carved; the Jas-mandir 
already mentioned, with carved marble dadoes ; and the Sohag-mandir or Auspicious Mansion with beautiful per¬ 
forated windows. F rom this palace-fort, Colonel J acob has drawn upwards of sixty of these details, exclusive of most 
of the carved and inlaid Doors contained in Part III. In placing permanently on record twenty-four of the doots at 
Amber, which might otherwise have been entirely unknown and finally lost, this work does a special service. 
These doors are now perishing, and in a few years will probably fall to pieces, when the rich and varied designs 
now collected would have been lost. Details of the inlaid work of two of the examples had inueecl been published 
in this JournaUfAo. 21), but on smaller plates and without scale or the design of the whole door. In Plates V. and VI. 
selected from the third portfolio, is given another specimen of the inlaid work in ivory and ebony from a third 
door at Amber, and in Plate VII. is another of Colonel Jacob’s plates, shewing six panels from old carved doors in 
the same place, which may give some idea of the variety of patterns introduced even in the panels of a door. 

Jaypur, the modern capital of the State, the creation of its founder Maharaja Sawai Jayasingh, is now a city with 
a population of about 125,000 within the walls, and quite unlike in plan to any Eastern city : its three principal 
streets—one longitudal and two crossing it—are each 110 feet wide, dividing the area into six square clocks, one 
of which is occupied by the palace, &c. The other five again are divided, by secondary streets each 55 feet wide, 
into smaller square blocks, which in turn are intersected by lanes 27^ feet wide. In plan, therefore, Jaypur is 
more like a modern American city than an Oriental one ; but in the style of its buildings it is picturesquely 
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Eastern ; and the buildings, at least on the main streets, are full of pretty window-balconies, terraces, perforated 
screens, and the like. Maharaja Sawai Jayasingh, who founded the city, succeeded his father in 1698, and was 
remarkable for his intellectual capacity, his mathematical and engineering skill, and as a painstaking astronomer. 
He planned and superintended the building of the city during the early years of the eighteenth century, and in 
1 728 he made it his capital. The palace buildings, including the Mint and his Observatory, cover an area of about 
half a mile square. The principal front to the main central street is seven or eight storeys high, and is flanked at each 
end by a lofty tower surmounted by a cupola. Within are two very spacious courts and several of smaller dimensions, 
surrounded by about a dozen different palaces, communicating with each other by corridors or gardens. I he most 
remarkable of the palaces are the Diwand Khas, or Hall of Private Audience, which contains a splendid saloon 
built entirely of white marble; and the Indur Mahal in the large garden, where levees and public receptions are 
held. Here then, both in the city and the palace, though the architecture as a whole may not be quite equal to that 
of the Amber Palace, there are innumerable details every way as beautiful, and from them we have about 40 to 
45 selected, while from Harsha, Sanganer, and Chaksu, in the neighbourhood, there are about 40 more ; and from 
Ajmer, Kota, Udaypur, and other places to the south between 50 and 60 have been gathered, while from Dig and 
Alwar we count only 5. Approximately then, more than half, or about four-sevenths of the whole examples 
in these six portfolios have been collected in Rajputana, and only a little less than half from buildings in the 
Jaypur State alone. Of the rest, Agra has supplied 58, Fathpur-Sikri 61, Dehli and its suburbs 128, and other 
places 9, — making a total from cities outside the Rajput States of about three-sevenths or 256. 

To illustrate more clearly the character of Indian architectural details as represented in Colonel Jacobs 
Portfolios , we may summarise the contents of each separately, thus-— 

Part I. contains 52 plates wholly devoted to “Copings and Plinths,” there being no less than 
112 examples of the former, filling 32 of the plates, drawn to scales mostly of one-fourth, one-tlnrd and 

half of full size, or 3, 4, and 6 inches to the foot. There is in the arrangement of these some 

approach to a gradation from the simpler to the more rich and ornate; and where so many are 
brought together, presenting such varieties of form and ornamentation, it is difficult to select any plate that 
will give an adequate idea of even what we might term a sub-class of the series. Plate I. is the 5th plate in this 
part, and presents three examples, from a Mandir or Temple of the Jaina sect at Jaypur,—a somewhat 
characteristic one of the sort, dating from about the middle of last century, —the first is ornamented on 
the upper fascia with the favourite hibiscus buds and flowers; the second is more classic in contour; 

and the third much simpler, with a somewhat stiff style of ornament. Plate 4 in the portfolio 
contains other four examples, also from the same temple, all equally varied. Plate 22 introduces us to a much 
later style in two copings from Dig in the Bharatpur State, in which the importance of the members in the 
moulding seems almost to have been subordinated to the enrichment of them. These contrast markedly with the 
much older and plainer ones from Chittor (Plates 25 and 26), which are purely Hindu in feeling. Marked 
examples of similarly early Hindu work, of about the eleventh century, are presented in Plate 39 in three fine 
mouldings from the Arhai-din ka Jhowpra at Ajmer, and in others (in Plate. 23) from Harsha in the Jaypur State, 
where there is a very interesting example of a fine Hindu temple of about the twelfth century. In the coloured 
plate, 35, are given three examples from the beautiful tomb of Itimad-ud Daulah and the Saman-burj or Jasmine 
bastion at Agra, of copings of the very simplest form, but of white marble enriched by inlaid ornament in black, 

yellow, and red stone. 

To the Plinths twenty plates are devoted, and the examples present great varieties both of general style and 
ornamentation. Plate II. is a reproduction of Plate 48 and represents a corner of the plinth of the great cenotaph 
of Raja Umed Singh (1770^1819) at Kota in Harauti. This building, which therefore belongs to the early part 
of the present century, is of considerable size and pretensions, and the taste displayed in its style and arrangement 
is good considering the age to which it belongs; though surface ornament is rather lavishly employed, it is taste¬ 
ful in its richness. In the portfolio, Plates 49 and 50 represent two other plinths from the same tomb, taken from 
the sides of the steps leading up to the platform on which it stands. Copings also from this monument are given 
on Plate 29. Plate 47 is also a plinth from the neighbouring cenotaph of Megha Singh. Plate 7 is a fine one 
from one of the tombs at the village of Nizam-ud-din, near Dehli, very elegantly sculptured ; still richer, though 
with a close resemblance to the last, is another on Plate 20 from the Diwan-i Khas or Private Audience Ha in 
the Agra Fort. Among the rest may be noted Plate 36, a plinth from the cenotaph of the great Maharaja Sawai 
Jayasingh at Jaypur. in which the relief in the principal panel of the dado represents a horseman at full gallop 
pursued by a rider and mahaut on an elephant, which has just caught the horse by its tail. I lates o 9 and 41 
bases of Hindu temples, and characteristic examples of the class, with their multiplicity of members and 10 en 
angles; but Plates 42 to 45 represent much earlier specimens of the same from the old temple at Harsha, anc are 
better proportioned and richly carved. Plate 46 is a plinth from Fathpur-Sikri (a.d. 1575). but is remark- 
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ably Hindu in feeling, though somewhat wanting in the originality and force characteristic of most of their 
work. Plate 52, from the cenotaph of Santoji at Puskhar near Ajmer, presents the appearance of the outside 
of a very richly carved sarcophagus. 

Part II is the largest in the series, containing 79 plates of “ Pillars—Caps and Bases.” Of these, 50 plates 
represent about a hundred and twenty examples of Pillars and 29 are filled with 31 examples of Bases, drawn to 
a large scale. Among these drawings one must be struck by the excellent designs of the examples of 
baluster-shaped pillars given in Plates 5, 7, 8, 9, 18, 34, 36, 39, 40, 41, 48, and 49) both single and coupled. 
They are largely employed in Rajputana, and the elegance of form and proportion that can be given to them 
may well commend these to the study of designers. I n the earlier plates we have also some very characteristic 
examples of purely Hindu work, as in the pillars on Plates 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 18 and 19, —those in Plates 4 and 
10 being of an early type; the two especially on the last, from Harsha, are excellent typical specimens of the 
twelfth century and present the usual bracket sur-capitals. Plate 50 also gives the front and side views of a 
pillar from the Madhu-niwas Palace at Jaypur, with Hindu Caryatides, and which, as a whole, is strangely 
grotesque. In Plates 16 and 17, from the Arhai-din ka Jho«pra or Great Mosque at Ajmer, erected about 
A. jo. 1200, we have a good illustration of how the early Musalman conquerors used the materials of the Hindu 
temples they destroyed in constructing their mosques, piling shaft over shaft to attain the height of roof they 
desired — three shafts in these,— and cutting or adding as required ; the first example here shows a piece of the 
neck of a column, put in below the upper shaft to make out the required height. In some other plates we can trace 
manifest Hindu feeling, but subordinated to Muhammadan control as to ornament, as, for example, in the second 
pillars figured on Plates 1 \ and 19. The first nineteen plates are all from Rajputana, and are as interesting as 
they are varied. Plates 20 to 33 are from Fathpur-Sikri, and contain beautiful examples of the pillars there, 
which are all of fine red sandstone of excellent quality for architectural work, and are from the buildings erected 
by the Emperor Akbar between 1571 and 1586. Of these fourteen plates, which present numerous variations 
of detail in pillars that are substantially the same, and many—if not most—of them from the same building—the 
Ranch Mahall or Five-storeyed Pavilion,—Plate III., here given, is a fair representative. In every case the 
capitals are differently ornamented ; the middle annulus is alike in almost all; but the upper portion of the bases 
vary in details ; and in some cases the octagonal shafts are enriched throughout with knobs, spirals, or other surface 
carvings. Of the remaining drawings in this Part, Plate 33 represents part of the facade of the Sultana’s Kiosk at 
the same place, so richly covered with exquisite carving, and is well known from the casts of it to be seen in our 
National Art Museums. Plates 34 to 50 are varied and admirable: and among them Plate 35 only need be 
noticed : it is coloured and illustrative of the inlaid marble pillars in the Diwan-i-’Am or Hall of Public Audience at 
Agra,— the floral inlaid foliage being in green, red, and yellow agates. 

Plates 51 to 79 are entirely devoted to bases drawn to a large scale, from Muhammadan patterns, the 
last twenty-five being from Dehli, and all bearing a general likeness, with endless varieties in the treatment of the 
floral ornamentation. Plate IV., from the Mosque of P'iruz Shah at Dehli, supplies a type of this class of bases and 
shows how the ornament is applied. 

Part III is appropriated to “ Doors,” and to its contents reference has already been made. Of the 66 plates 
contained in it, 58 are illustrative of the old doors in the Palace at Amber, chiefly in the Zanana or women’s 
apartments of it : some of them carved in blackwood (Dalbergia stssu), and others inlaid with ivory and ebony. 

“ The workmanship of these,’’ Colonel Jacob remarks, “as regards framing, is very rough, but, as will be seen 
from these Plates, they are remarkable for the variety and beauty of the designs in the carved portions. Unfor¬ 
tunately, from exposure and neglect, they are all more or less decayed and in a few years will probably be entirely 
lost. It is with the hope of rescuing these designs from oblivion, and placing them on record, that they are now 
reproduced. The doorways are of stone or marble. The doors are usually fitted by a pivot at top and bottom, 
on which they swing. The broken portion at the top of some of the designs represents the shape of the mounting, 
made to fit the corbelled stone lintels.” The general method of illustration is here very satisfactory and complete. 
As all the doors are two-leaved, with an overlap bar along the edge of the left leaf, that half is drawn in outline 
and lettered • the overlap bar—always richly carved or inlaid—is drawn to a large scale, while the panels and 
irregular-shaped heads are given on the succeeding plates, in each case with reference to the lettering on the 
general drawing. In the case of the inlaid work of the five examples illustrated in Plates 6 to 16, all the details 
in ivory —plain and stained—and ebony have been exceedingly well reproduced in coloured plates. Of these 
Plate V. affords an example. One leaf of the door is shewn in outline, with a section which explains its formation; 
and about half the overlap bar, on front of the door leaf is given on a larger scale shewing the pattern of the ivory 
work inlaid in ebony. Plate VI. is the second sheet of details of the same door, shewing the inlaid designs in 
the panels, and exhibiting the rich effect of the white and reddish (or sandal-wood) coloured patterns inlaid in 
the ebony, which is fastened upon the wood backing by clamps of brass, nailed on at the corners of each panel, 
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In the carved doors, the panels frequently vary so much in the individual details of the patterns, while pre¬ 
serving the general harmony, that two or more plates of panels are required for a single door; the first illustiated 
on Plate i, for example, is followed by four plates of details, and other seventeen doors occupy the whole of the 
thirty-eight plates 17 to 54, while other four plates (55 to 58) are devoted to details from other old doors of which 
it was unnecessary to add the general outlines. One of these latter has been reproduced in Plate VII., which 
illustrates the variety introduced in the patterns of the surface carving of the wooden panels. 

Four other plates (59 to 62) in this Portfolio illustrate a brass (or light bronze) door from the Moti Masjitl or 
“ Pearl Mosque” in the Fort at Dehli. It is a small building, about 40 feet by 3O) entirely of white maible, and 
very carefully finished, as a royal chapel, erected by the fanatical Aurangzeb in 1659, at a cost, it is said, of 
160,000 rupees or about ^16,000. This door is a good example of Muhammadan work of the kind in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and the details are very carefully reproduced in the drawings. 1 he last plates (63 to 66) illustrate 
two doors of marble from the collection of tombs and mosques at the village of Nizam-ud-din about five miles 
from Dehli. The first of these is from the tomb of Muhammad Shah who died in a.d. i 545 > anc ^ the second is 
from that in which Mirza Jahangir was buried in 1832, but the building is of an earlier date. 1 hough the 
material is quite unsuitable for doors, it was well to give the drawings of these as illustrative specimens of suiface 
decorative designs. 

Part IV contains sixty-nine plates representing seventy-six examples of “ Brackets of the most diversified 
forms and characters. They are arranged according to the towns where they have been collected; and nearly 
all of them are represented by two drawings— a front and a side view, — thus enabling us thoroughly to grasp 
their whole structure. The first fifteen examples (on Plates 1-9) are from Amber, and present one group 
belonging to one locality, and almost, if not entirely, to the seventeenth century, and they well illustrate the 
varieties at the place and of the period. The next five examples (on Plates 10-15) are from Jaypur itself, and 
eight more (Plates 16-19) are from Chaksu, in the neighbourhood. Among these, Plates 12 to 17 present some 
striking applications of floral ornament to this class of detail, as do also Plates 29, 48, and 53, for example, 
which are from Dehli and Agra. One of these brackets from a private house in Jaypur is presented on Plate VIII. as 
a sample of this class. It would take many plates, however, to give an idea of even the characteristic differences 
of type represented in this Portfolio. From Dehli and its vicinity have been collected the twenty examples given 
on Plates 20-36 and 28a; among these Plates 31 and 34 may be singled out for the richness of their decoration, 
and compared with the similarly rich and varied examples from other places given on Plates 4 C 45 > 4 $> 5 °> 5 ^> 
and others. From Fathpur-Sikri come twelve examples (on Plates 37-47 and 62), among which that given on 
Plates 38 and 39, from the marble tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti, in the court of the great mosque, is familiar to 
those who have visited the National Science and Art Museums—each of which is provided with a cast of it and 
the pilaster from which it springs. Some of the others, from the red sandstone buildings of Akbar in the same town, 
are richly covered with surface ornament. From Agra come the next eleven specimens (on Plates 48-62), 
among which note may be taken of the strut given on Plates 54 and 55, from the Zanana Palace in the Agra 
Fort, and evidently derived from the favourite ornamental marble struts or toranas in the porches of Jaina temples. 
Plate 56, reproduced here on Plate IX., from the Saman-burj or Jasmine turret in the hort at Agra, is of white marble 
richly inlaid with floral patterns in green, orange, pink, and black ; the drawing represents also the capital and 
part of the shaft of the pillar below and the architrave above the bracket. In the Portfolio, another coloured 
example of an inlaid marble bracket is also given (Plate 57), from the tomb of Itimad-ud-Daulah at Agra. 1 hree 
plates (52, 58, and 59) are from the Palace of the Emperor Jahangir, in the fort at Agra, and one of these is re¬ 
produced here on Plate X. It is in red sandstone and the surface tracery, on pillar and freize as well as the 
bracket, is not at all deeply cut, but is sharp, rich, varied, and spread over the whole surface, in a way one might 
suppose would only be attempted in the precious metals. I he remaining plates are of Hindu work, three brackets 
(Plates 63 to 66) being from Brindaban near Mathura and of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries ; one from 
Chittor of the fourteenth or fifteenth century; and lastly,one ( Plate 68) from the exquisite little mosque of Rani Sipara 
at Ahroedabad, which dates from 15 1 4 - I he contrast between the style of the last two and the others mat ks strongly 
the difference of treatment of every architectural detail between Rajputana and the l pper Gangetic provinces in the 
north and the earlier and more distinctly Hindu work from Gujarat and the Narmada area in tne south. I his contrast 
of style will force itself on the notice of the student wherever details from Gujarat is introduced throughout this work. 

Part V is that which illustrates " Arches,” that is to say, the ornamentation of the spandrels of arches. 
Respecting this section of the work Colonel Jacob remarks,—“ It will be observed that the outlines of nearly all 
these Arches differ from one another, and the examples given will also shew how the spandrels are treated, and 
the endless variety of design in filling in these spaces. Some of those from the I omb ot Jamali (1 lates 26 to 35) 
have been adapted in wall decoration in the Albert Hall at Jeypore, just completed, the raised pattern coloured 
white on a light green ground. The effect is exceedingly good, and is an instance of the way in which these 
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beautiful designs can be utilised for decoration in modern buildings.’’ This has already been alluded to, but the 
reproduction (on Plate XII.) of one from the portfolio, in the colours of the original, or rather as it is now 
coloured,—for it has probably been “ re-decorated " not very long ago in accordance with present taste, — and the 
same pattern given in Plate XIII. as applied in the Albert Hall, will illustrate Colonel Jacob’s adaptation of these 
patterns. Nine of the plates (27 to 35) from the recesses in the walls of this tomb, erected about 1530, are produced 
in the profuse colouring they now bear, and w r hich obscures the decorative patterns in plaster relief, which are them¬ 
selves admirable. Plate 26 has been given without colour and shews well the rich general effect. 

Of the other examples in this Part, the first sixteen are excellent specimens from the palaces in the Amber 
Fort, presenting great varieties ; and several of them illustrate the employment of silvered glass in the floral 
ornamentation, — a mode of decoration which was afterwards carried to excess in other capitals. The next eight 
plates (17 to 24) are from Jaypur and are of various degrees of merit; Plate 18 for example, is from the Gaja-pol 
or “ Elephant gate ” in the Palace, and has the spandrels filled up by two elephants and a horse, the riders blow¬ 
ing trumpets and one of the elephants having three trunks, while over the cusp of the arch is seated Lakshmi — 
the goddess of prosperity. Plate 19 (reproduced here on Plate XI.) is an example in marble, from a Hindu temple, in 
which two peacocks, a parrot, and floral pattern are inlaid in black and a few coloured stones ; but the effect is not at 
all equal to that of the specimens on other plates. Besides the ten already referred to from the Tomb of Maulana 
Shaikh Jamali, the six plates — 25, and 36 to 40—-are also from Dehli and its neighbourhood ; Plate 41 is from the 
Tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti at Fathpur-Sikri and represents aspandrelinperforatedwhite marble, the pattern being 
geometrical ; three more (Plates 42 to 44) are also from the same place, but taken from the beautifully carved 
building of red sandstone in the female quarter of the palace and known as the house of Raja Bir Bal’s daughter. 
The last fourteen plates (45 to 58) are from Agra Fort buildings, and, like the others in this portfolio, present 
varieties of rich and beautiful surface ornamentation that may be suggestive to students in many varied crafts. 

Part VI is a collection of" Balustrades” on fifty plates. In these are many specimens of the perforated 
stone work or tracery which is so striking a characteristic of the architecture of Upper India. This naturally 
divides into two classes of patterns, — the geometrical, of which Plates 1 to 13, 24 to 27, 30, and 43 afford a large 
series of excellent examples ; and what may best be described as the floral, of which Plates 14 to 22, 28, 29, 34, 
35, 37, 40 and 41) afford abundant specimens, some of them of very elegant design ; while (Plates 38, 39, 42 and 44) 
may be referred to as formed from a combination of both styles. Should the present undertaking be fairly success¬ 
ful, Colonel Jacob promises to continue the series, and to issue a separate part devoted specially to Tracery work of 
this kind, in which one might suppose it would be almost impossible to avoid repeating some at least of the 
geometrical class of patterns ; yet so rich are Indian buildings in varied devices of this sort, that with a little care 
a very large collection may be made, every one differing from, and equally good with, those embraced in these 
plates. The first thirteen plates are all from Amber, sixteen are from Dehli, fourteen from Agra, four from Jay¬ 
pur, and three from Ahmedabad. 

The specimens here reproduced are two : Plate XIV. is from the Jagatsarwanji Mandir in the Fort at Amber, and 
affords a very good example of these balustrades. The panels of the screen are filled with tracery alternately of 
the geometrical and the floral style, and the borders are decorated with a rich band. The section shews that 
the thickness of the red sandstone slabs in which the panels are carved is less than 3 inches. The other — Plate 
XV.—is a typical example of what has just been called the floral type of pattern, in which the work is foliated, 
with the flower of the hibiscus recurring throughout, and all the interstices cut away. In this instance the 
material is marble and the perforated panel is very thin, and only 7^- inches broad. It is from what is known as the 
Nawab’s Madrasa, a College at Dehli, founded by Nawab Ghazi-ud-din Khan, nephew of the Nizam-ul Mulk, 
about the beginning of last century. 

Of the other drawings, Plates 48 to 50 present four examples from Jaypur, which are quite peculiar in their 
style, and two of them approach the fantastic by the introduction of pigeons over short balusters. Plates 45 to 
47 are from Ahmedabad, two from the mosque of Muhafiz Khan and one from that of Rani Sipara, and, like the bracket 
in Part IV, from the latter monument, they are entirely different in style and feeling from all others in the collection, 
as indeed everything in the Gujarat style of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries differs from the 
architecture of Northern India during the same period, quite as markedly as Gothic differs from Renaissance. 

In a collection of Details such as these, any lengthy account of the buildings from which they are taken is 
hardly required : in some respects it would be out of place. In many instances accounts, if required, can be 
obtained from other published works. But every one, whether personally acquainted with India or not, wishes to 
know somewhat more of the monuments referred to than is given in the mere titles of the plates, — to be informed, at 
least, of the character and approximate date of the buildings from which any detail is taken. This has been 
supplied in the “Short Descriptive Notes ” prefixed to each part, and which also direct the reader in search of 
further details, to such published sources of information as Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Architecture ; 
Heber's Journal \ Carr Stephen’s Archceology of Dehli ; Burgess’ Photographs of A rchitecturc and Scenery in 
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Gujarat and Rajputana ; the Reports of the Archeeological Surveys ; and the Government Gazetteers of India, the 
North-Western Provinces, Rajputana; &c. The Notes themselves are very brief, stating, however, where the 
building is from which each drawing has been taken, and generally giving its date or approximate age, with, 
occasionally, further details. 

Such is a general analysis of the contents of this collection which the accompanying fifteen plates will help 
to make intelligible. The different Parts must, however, be examined leisurely in detail in order fully to grasp 
the extent and variety of the materials Colonel Jacob has here collected. Judged from a purely artistic point of 
view, it is at once admitted that there are examples here and there that cannot be commended,—it is easy to spot 
them, but they are mostly exceptional ; and in art, as in medicine, the doctors are often found to differ. What¬ 
ever opinions may be held, however, on such points, everyone will readily acknowledge that a vast amount of good 
matter has been here brought together in a convenient form and at a small cost. A close examination of most 
of the plates, also, will show that, besides the particular feature which any plate illustrates, there are often 
exquisite subordinate details which can readily be enlarged and adapted in the technical arts with good results. 
Then it is to be remembered that the collection has been made entirely by an amateur, purely from love of his 
work, and who has had to contend with many difficulties, and to select from such materials only as were accessible 
and consequently representative,—not by an art critic, collecting* from a wider field and selecting only what is 
artistic,- thereby incidentally conveying a partial impression of the material in that field as a whole. 

As already indicated, it is not to the architect alone that this work will be useful and suggestive: many of 
the plates will admit of being used in different ways. The wood-carver, and the workers in metal as well as in 
stone, will each find in them a store of designs which he can utilize in his work—-for cabinet or casket—-for grille 
or tracery in metal -for raised surface decoration or open work; and they are all drawn to so large scales 
as to admit of their being readily employed by the artisan. The publication, it may be added, is relatively one of 
remarkable cheapness : even including the strong and serviceable portfolios, the 374 large plates do not cost quite 
5 pence apiece, and if we allow scarcely 2 shillings each for the portfolios, the plates cost exactly 4 pence each. 

It has been above noted that, as appears from the title page, the work is published under the patronage of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jaypur, G.C.S.I. It is not often we find native princes devoting of their wealth 
to the support of such works, and it is a subject of congratulation that in this instance such munificent support 
has been applied to the encouragement of art. Let us hope that the Maharaja and his Darbar will have no cause 
to regret this generosity, but that it will meet with liberal encouragement not only from the Indian Government, 
but from our technical colleges, libraries, architects, designers, and all interested in Art. 

Edinburgh, , Oct. 1890. J. BURGESS. 

INDUSTRIAL ART IN INDIA. 

The following is a translation of an interesting article in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts * by M. E. Senart, 
de rinstitut:— 

The Industrial Art of India is little known among us. Our curiosity for the exotic, awakened by the works of the extreme 
East, and retained by their inexhaustible variety of invention, by their bizarre elegance, and by their ingenuous methods, has 
turned with the fascination of a fashion, towards the porcelains and the bronzes, the silks and the lacquers, of China and of Japan. 
India has not had so brilliant a fortune. This indifference is due to several causes, nor can we say that all these are bad, never¬ 
theless they do not suffice to entirely excuse it. We require no other proof of this than the brilliant display of India which took 
up so large a place at Kensington in the Colonial Exhibition of 1886 that the tout ensemble could not fail but to be an agreeable 
surprise even for those persons to whom India and Indian things were not unknown. 

The harvest is rich indeed: the beautiful brocaded tissues of gold of Benares and of Ahmedabad, the embroideries in gold 
and silk, which the workmen of Delhi trace upon the flexible tissues of Kashmir, the fine coppers of Srinagar, with their graceful 
yet clean cut forms, the massive and encrusted coppers of Tanjore, overlaid with plaques of silver, Cutch plate with its ingenious 
interlacing floral ornament, the silver of Kashmir enhanced by a mixture of enamel, and the wood carving unwearingly cut and 
complicated at pleasure, which triumphs throughout Western India, or overhangs in the balconies and in the railings of the 
crowded lanes of old Lahore, or in the portals clamped with metal which close the mansions of the rich bankers. In India the 
taste for jewels is as strong as it is universal. Men, as well as women, both among the people and the princes, all delight in 
loading themselves with them. In default of precious materials, which are expensive, brass and rings of many colours take 
their place. Jewels here are not merely objects of adornment. The poor man attaches his savings to the ancles and arms of his 
wife in the form of ornaments, which grow heavier and heavier in proportion as his capital increases. Jewels are his Savings 
Bank, while for the Chiefs they form a kind of treasury. In these fancy has full swing, silver bracelets often take the most 
ingenious forms ; side by side, with precious stones mounted in the traditional fashion, are diamonds and rubies cut in fine 
styles, the richness of which, however, does not redeem them from being monotonous. Necklets of finely twisted and delicate 
tracery do honour to the inventive faculty of the jewellers of Delhi. 

Enamel lends itself to their aid. In Kashmir the vases and ewers of engraved brass are thus ornamented with beautiful tints 
of blue on which stand out the borders of gilded metal. In Jeypore small plaques of gold are covered with enamel of the most 
delicate design and brilliancy of tone: animals, flowers, arabesques, in which the reds show a scintillation and a transparency not 
to be surpassed, and where deep blues contrast with dazzling whites. It is a singular and characteristic trait of these Jeypore 
workers that they are unacquainted with the secret of their own colours ; these they obtain from Delhi, where, nevertheless, their 
art is cultivated, but with much less talent and success. The Punjab is distinguished by its manufacture of arms, its swords and 
daggers with chiselled handles are decorated with enamels and precious stones ; while its shields are finely damascened in gold, 
which meanders in serpents, trees, or scroll work, over a deep ground of blue steel. The enumeration would take long, nor is it 
our intention to cite them all. These industries do not date from yesterday. Nothing is improvised in India, much less indeed than 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, Baber, the famous Moghul sovereign, who united so strangely the adventurous spirit of his race with the 
refinement of literary tastes, in his researches into the civilizations of the Musulmans of further Asia, accuses the Hindu, in his 
memoirs, of ignorance of the arts. Allowing that the active Conqueror had not given the subject sufficient investigation, and 
however much weight we may give to his attitude towards the conquered, for the most part his judgments are just; his testimony, 
therefore, contains a large element of truth. 

It is certain that the works with which we are conversant and the industries which we have the opportunity of observing in 
India, are visibly effected by the influence brought from the Musalman West by these Afghan and Moghul invaders and main- 

* “ PI war and its Art Treasures ” by Surgeon-Major T. H. Hemlley, Jeypore; published by W. Griggs, London, 1888, in imperial quarto. 

“ The Journal of Indian Art/’ published by W. Griggs, London in imperial quarto. 
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tained under their government. Abandoned, however, to her own inspiration and her own resources, Hindu genius has known 
how to create a grand religious architecture. It may be open to more than one criticism, but one cannot ignore its varied 
resources, its ingenious elegance, its powerful originality. At Karli the imposing nave penetrates far into the mysterious 
shadows of the rock. At Madura the motley pythons of the immense Pagoda lead through grand porticos to the enchantments 
of the sacred pond, which sleeps in the harmonious belt of its colonnade, whence depend clusters of cocoanuts; at Vizianagar 
enormous Dravidian cornices jut out their heavy masses on a forest of monolith pillars, cut out and sculptured with infinite 
grace ; at Mount Abu we have the charming domes of the Jain temples, where, among the clustering foliage with which the 
mouldings are richly adorned, peep forth, under the deftly arranged lights and shadow’s, the statuettes which are suspended from 
the arches in the warm tones of the ancient marble. The impulse of strong religious feeling was necessary to suggest to the 
Hindus these admirable and extraordinary creations. To their mystic temperament the religious inspiration continues to be the 
chief source of all their activity, of all their energy ; she it is who has worked these wonders ; it is she who still day by day sets 
in motion from one end of India to the other these beings, often fragile and weakened by age, who set off, at the risk of their 
lives, to purify themselves in the Ganges, or to procure a little of its sacred waters. In the details of this architecture several 
traits bespeak a dexterity most appropriate to the smallest works. In this the talent of the builders is conspicuous : they revel 
in delicate scroll work and in small and charming figures. Indeed, to speak frankly, the want in the genius of the Hindu in his 
creations of every sort is a certain power to logically and harmoniously co-ordinate the various parts into one great whole. 
Grandeur with him is less the result of what one might call organic growth than the indefatigable accumulation of the same 
elements superposed or put in juxtaposition indefinitely. Nevertheless, one cannot but recognize the skill with which he prepares 
his separate materials, whether stone or verse, even where he is powerless to make life circulate in the mass. 

India had not reached a high degree of civilization and wealth without cultivating those inferior but always present arts, 
which charm the eye and embellish life, which do honour to luxury and justify magnificence. We are unfortunately almost 
reduced, as to ancient times, to the testimony of figured representations and literary description : the first necessarily somewhat 
inexplicit, the latter very open to suspicion. An English officer, witness some years ago to a religious solemnity in India, has 
been struck by the poverty of ornamentation and the rather deplorable aspect of the improvised temple. T he next day he read 
with amazement in the native journals an account of the fete, where in order to pay due homage to the splendours displayed, all 
the richness of Bacchanalian painting had been exhausted. This is a trait: of character against which it is wise to be on one's 
guard at all epochs of Indian history. It is to the resident there only an individual instance of one of the most marked features 
of the Indian mind : reality and imagination are these two incommensurable quantities ; the constantly interrupted equilibrium 
between them impresses on all their works, in various ways, an incoherent and illogical character, which is difficult to define. 

Oriental magnificence oscillates usually between the accumulation of very positive riches in the shape of strings of pearls and 
precious stones, and a display of splendours more showy than expensive, of which some brilliant colours, mingled with a little 
tinsel, make up the whole outlay. It is generally limited to exceptional circumstances and the courts of princes, great or small. 
At the best the exigencies of elegant and comfortable living are easily satisfied in the East Its requirements as to furniture or 
private luxury are of the smallest. Those active currents of consumption and fashion, which are formed under the impulse of an 
extended and varied demand, and under the control of diversely inspired and unequally rich tastes, which are, moreover, so 
necessary to tfye energetic development of artistic and industrial production, do not arise here. Beyond a certain external pomp 
the frame-work of daily life in the East does not differ so much as with us between one class and another. Even with the rich 
the taste for recherche furniture or works of art has little place. Even at this day, where so many lorcign examples might well 
have furnished a stimulus and have in a certain measure given rise to some new inclinations and wants, the industrial arts scarcely 
flourish in India, save where here or there the dilettantism, more or less spontaneous, of some Raja creates a too often unstable 
centre of production. We have seen in some such little hidden capital of Central India, under the impulse of a Chief tinged with 
civilization and under semi-European control, a large workshop spring up which was intended to furnish the palace either with 
jewellery for the wives of the Raja, with saddlery or arms for himself, or perhaps with electric lamps for State occasions, bine 
attempts more pompous than solid ! A change of individuals and their day will be over! 

The external conditions then are but moderately favourable. But by what native gifts is the Hindu aided ? His dexterity 
is unquestionable. No one has crossed India without being astonished at the wonderful and delicate objects which his skilled 
hands turnout with a few rudimentary tools in the most inconvenient of workshops. The Hindu has,however, in his reproduction 
of the human figure rarely approached the beautiful. The just appreciation of free and natural movement and of individual 
character seems to have eluded his grasp in the order of form as it has in the order of ideas. For the persevering effort which a 
steady advance in this direction requires, there is a need for activity and love for external things, the absence of which must 
render sterile for a long time to come the teachings of Western civilization. Absorbed in his introspective reveries he is not 
entirely insensible to what he sees around him, for example, to a pretty picture or to a striking incident. But he is without the 
energy necessary for aggressive and continuous effort. From the ease of his existence and the splendour of his light the Hindu 
Borrows at least a just sentiment of colour and of grace which is reflected at once in his person and in the few objects with which 
he surrounds himself. What is needed to ripen these germs is well ordered industry founded on national solidarity. But nothing 
of this sort exists : not even the sentiment of nationality. The practice of their arts is divided ad infinitum among the local 
religions and professions into which they arc parcelled out. They are not put in relation with or kept awake by any living 
current and their existence even is often at the mercy of patronage or of contemptuous passers-by. 1 he merely mechanical 
transmission of their craft may possibly assure to them certain manual facilities* but cannot possibly give fecundity to the other 
equally necessary gifts of innovation or initiation. 

It has long been the subject of remark that the history of Indian sculpture is little more than the history of its decadence. 
The most ancient works are ordinarily the most lift-like and most perfect; and the ages of those which come after them can 
generally be pretty accurately calculated by the degree of degeneration they display. 1 hose grand gifts of invention which 
create or renew are entirely absent in the Hindu artist. In the education of his mind as well as of of his eye, the Hindu is 
prompt and anxious to imitate the material processes, which are the results of positive knowledge ; but he is helpless to assimilate 
their spirit. He falls back so quickly into his traditional routine that even the imitation of them is promptly lost sight of. 

It is certainly from the example, if not the instruction, of the Greeks that the Hindus have learnt to substitute stone for wood 
in their buildings. Nevertheless, their architecture retains on the whole a striking originality which is purely Indian. I heir 
sculpture must also have been drawn from the same source. Do we not find in the remains of the Buddhists railings at Gya, 
one of the most ancient of the monuments which have been preserved to us, and which dates back to at least the i ith Century 
before our era, an image of the sun drawn by his four chargers essentially like the well-known Helenic types? Nothing, how¬ 
ever, is Greek in the construction of these fragments. Western influence is palpable in the North-West, in the sculptures of 
Cabul, of which the Museum of Lahore possesses such curious specimens, but the age of which has unhappily not yet been pre¬ 
cisely determined. To tell the truth, many of these works have nothing Indian about them save the place of their discovery, but 
the art is one in which mixed productions return rapidly to the pure local style, and which appears to have very rapidly dis¬ 
appeared without having given birth to any independent or durable development. 1 he Greeks only affected India by an indirect 
and fleeting influence, and even that over an exceedingly limited area of contact. The modern Turkish, Afghan, and Mogul in¬ 
vasions brought with them a durable conquest and a dominion which, little by little, extended over the whole country, profoundly 
modifying its religious condition and establishing their own empire for several centuries. In all respects the aspect of things 
underwent a singular transformation, architecture reduced to the service of new beliefs regulated by new customs and models, 
associating the inspiration of a foreign art with the docile aptitude of the Hindu artist, created the chefs-d’oeuvre^ which at 
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Bijapore and at Ahmedabad, or in Agra and in Delhi, continue admirable witnesses to a brilliant civilization. It is due to the 
same influences that the industrial arts were renewed. It would be imprudent to affirm that no traditions even from the most 
remote times may not be perpetuated in modern work. But there are none, we think, which do not bear the mark (very charac¬ 
teristic, if not exclusive) of imitation from Mahomedan Persian art, and under the vigorous and exacting discipline of their 
masters, the Hindu artisans have certainly known how, even down to our own time, to produce a very varied number of different 
works, technically ingenious and charming in design. These are the works of modern date, of which the traditions are carried 
out even under our very eyes, and which remain almost exclusively accessible to our study. 

I he cares of conquest and the initiatory difficulties of so vast an establishment leave to the small number of 
high English officials, who are selected more for their energy and their administrative abilities than for their artistic tastes and 
tendencies, little leisure to devote to the cares of the connoisseur for the industries of the country. Some unfortunate con¬ 
sequences have not failed to manifest themselves ; even at the present day they are but too apparent. English cloths have done 
great harm to the old indigenous manufactures of the country ; the unintelligent copying of Europe has injured local taste ; and, 
too often, the Chiefs have neglected or contemned native work. They have thought to show their enlightenment and progress 
in accumulating Western bric-a-brac of the worst description and with the most deplorable effect. Too often one observes con¬ 
summate manual dexterity engaged in reproducing hideous forms taken from European furniture, or the talent of some Delhi 
embroiderer profusely displayed on some dress, unfortunately styled aesthetic, which is destined for the London season. The 
hasty creation of imprudently directed schools of art has on more than one occasion accelerated the evil and doubled its expansive 
force. I he care bestowed on instruction so honorable to the English administration has sometimes even frustrated its own 
excellent intentions. Nevertheless, times are advancing; some connoisseurs, more refined and better inspired, have undertaken 
the task of reaction by leading back the artisan in the right way, both by instruction and by supplying good indigenous models. 
1 hey have tried to get customers for Indian industries in Europe, thus setting the artists free from copying European methods, 
so disastrous to them, and rendering them more worthy of past history. 

1 he Journal of Indian Art , the third volume of which is now in course of being published, has become the permanent organ 
of this new direction. It always gives correct information, and its plates are often excellent. The work was begun in India and 
is carried on here. Several names have already become honourably associated with it; for example, that of Mr. Kipling, the 
talented and intellectual director of the Lahore Museum ; that of Dr. Hendley, who in Jeypore, with that fecundity of resource 
of which the service of India affords more than one model, unites with equal devotion the supervision of a large hospital to the 
direction of a grand industrial museum, of which, thanks to the Maharaja, he has become the founder. He had been previously 
the initiator at Jeypore in 1883 of an exhibition of Indian products, which excited a lively and fruitful emulation throughout the 
whole country, ft served to act as intermediator^ between India and Europe ; to give to India examples and lessons for the 
present, and to Europe information on the past. Such are the aims pursued by various means. 

If we are but slightly affected by commercial interests, it is certain that the study of a curious art, at least from the light 
which it cannot fail to cast upon the people whose work it is, deserves our serious attention. Dr. Hendley has sought, not with¬ 
out success, to Secure to the work in which he is interested the zealous support of the Native Chiefs, whose example can recom¬ 
mend, and whose resources can forward it. Rajputana presents the most favourable field for his exertions. This great province 
is not only one of those in which the greater number of curious industries are perpetuated. Thanks to the deserts which enclose 
it, and the hilly regions which solidly shelter both its fortresses and its Chiefs, it has, notwithstanding its proximity to Delhi, been 
less profoundly penetrated than others, by those great currents of conquest which have overrun the extensive plains of the north. 
It was there, on a poor soil, in a hard enough existence, in a semi-feudal organisation of warrior clans, that in the middle ages 
the relic of the spirit ot independence among Hindus and the military and chivalric instinct were best preserved. It is there that 
even to this day, though under the pretty severe tutelage of the British power, are grouped the greater number of Native Chiefs, 
enjoying a relative autonomy, most proud of the antiquity of their race, and still surrounded by bards who preserve the ancient 
traditions and procure them a popular prestige. From Amber to Ajmere, from Chittore to Odeypore, the charming remains of 
the past here abound. 1 hey are calculated to awaken the tastes of the princes, whom the leisure of peace may incline to a new 
kind of activity, and to more tranquil enjoyments. Skilled in inspiring the liberality of the Maharaja of Jeypore, Dr. Hendley 
has not been less fortunate with the Sovereign of the charming town of Ulwar, Sawai Mangal Singh*. This prince has borne all 
the expense of the beautiful publication upon " Ulwar and its Art Treasures,” the admirable illustrations of which have made it 
so costly a production. 

The book commences with several chapters relative to the past history of the principality and of the family now ruling it. 
Numerous photographs give us a lively idea of the country, the temples, residences, and tombs which adorn the capital. For\he 
author, as for ourselves, the chief interest is in the description of some of the works, which are the glory of the treasury, and of 
the library of the palace. Begun by the predecessors of the reigning Chief and augmented by him, this collection is enriched by 
the most precious specimens of arms, jewellery stuffs, by objects of personal adornment or of utility, and by miniatures. The 
most instructive examples of the skill of the past are disappearing too rapidly. Dr. Hendley has desired to preserve some of them 
by accurately cataloguing them and, above all, by faithful reproductions. The origin of Hindu industry offers a number of 
problems intimately connected with history. And he has wished to bring to their solution some characteristic records. It is 
certain that he has produced a work which is useful to all those who have any feeling for the fantasies of Eastern art, or for the 
curiosity of exotic modes, or even who seek for fresh inspirations, or new subjects of interest. How could one fail to enjoy 
turning over these beautiful plates? One can form some idea of the ingenious toil, which the patience of the Hindus and their 
native sentiment for elegance, have furnished in a not far distant past, and which they are still capable of furnishing under en¬ 
lightened direction and some encouragement. This work is a charming souvenir-for him who has had the surprise of seeing the 
pretty things come out of narrow dusty little shops, or the rude little caskets of Delhi, of Jeypore, of Benares, or of Ahmedabad. 
It is a pleasant lesson for him who has not given himself the gratification of going to seek them in their natural setting and 
picturesque surrounding. 

The exhibition lately turned the attention of us all to works of all kinds, of every form, of every inspiration. Is not the 
present moment opportune to draw attention to carefully prepared and admirably illustrated publications which can in some 
degree fill up regrettable gaps ? They can suggest some models, they will help under an aspect too much neglected to make 
better known to us that distant India, which in becoming more accessible to the tourist, and in losing something of its mystery, 
does not the less by its grand and refined works, by its deep yet melancholy thoughts, hold for us so many claims on our interest 
and on our imagination. ___ r ; -^-r - _ 

LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

i.—C opings from the Jain Manimr at Jaypur. 2.—Plinth from the Cenotaph of Maharaja Umed Singh 
at Kota. 3.—Pillars from the Palace Buildings at Fathpur Sikri. 4.—Pillar Base from the Firuz Shah 
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3.— Pillars from the Palace Buildings, at Fathpur Sikri. 
(“Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details,” Part II. Plate 29). 
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5.—Inlaid Ivory Door from Amber Palace. 
(“Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details,” Part III. Plate 9). 
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4.—Pillar Base from the Firuz Shah Masjid at Dehli 
(“ Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details,” Part II. Plate 72). 
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6.—Inlaid Ivory Door from Amber Palace. 

(“Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details,” Part III. Plate n). 
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7.—Panels from various Carved Doors in amber Palace. 
(“ Jcypore Portfolio of Architectural Details," Part III. Plate 58). \ 
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ii , —Arch from the Godha Temple at Jaypur. 

(“ Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details,” Part V. Plate 19). 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Jeypore Portfolios of Architectural Details. 


Now ready, a Portfolio Series of Architectural Details, compiled 
chiefly from old Buildings at or near Delhi, Agra , and parts of 
Rajputana; with short descriptive notes of the places from which they 
have been taken. 

The size of each Plate is 22 by 15 inches. The details have been 
reproduced to a large scale so as not only to be interesting to the student 
but chiefly to serve as Working Drawings for the Architect and Artisan. . 

The arrangement of the Portfolios is as follows : — 

Part I. — Copings and Plinths: — 52 Plates, comprising 112 examples of Copings 
and 20 of Plinths. 

II. _Pillars, Caps and Bases :—79 Plates, comprising 158 examples, viz., 

127 of Pillars and 31 of Bases, (i in color.) 

Ill;—CARVED Doors 66 Plates—11 representing inlaid ivory work printed 

in color—comprising 27 Doors, 68 Panels, and 74 other details. 

IV. _Brackets : — 69 Plates (2 colored), comprising 86 examples. 

V. _ ARCHES :— 58 Plates, of which 10 are colored. 

VI. _ BALUSTRADES: — 50 Plates, comprising 51 examples (1 in color)—many 

of the panels are lilled with tracery. 

The Drawings have all been carefully done to scale, and arranged 
together in Parts, each sheet loose, so that different examples of archi¬ 
tectural details may be readily compared and selections made. 

Most of these details are taken from buildings erected when the Mogul 
dynasty was at its zenith, and will be found beautiful in design, rich in 
detail, and at the same time applicable to many purposes in wood, stone or 
metal. Many of the Plates contain three or four figures. The price of the 
above Six Parts, each in strong cloth portfolio, containing in all 374 Plates, 
with about 654 examples, will be £7 10s. nett. 

A further series, including the following, is also in hand. Tracery ; 
String Courses; Wall Decoration, including Dadoes, Wall Recesses, and 
Panels; Cornice and Ceiling Decoration; Parapets , Projecting Eaves 
and Finials. These will be issued in similar Portfolio Parts as soon 
as complete. 

The work has been prepared under the superintendence of Colonel 
S. S. Jacob, C.I.E., Engineer to the Jeypore State, Rajputana, and the 
Plates photo-lithographed by W. Griggs & Sons, Elm House, Hanover Street, 
Rye Lane, Peekham, from whom complete sets can be obtained. 

As only 180 sets are in hand for sale in Europe, and many 
of these have already been subscribed, early application must be macle } 
accompanied with Cheque (crossed Imperial Bank ) for £7 10s. The 
work will be sent carriage free to any Port in India or Europe. 


From IV. GRIGGS & SONS, Limited. 
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SOCIETY FOE THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND PRESERVATION 

OF INDIAN ART. 

The Society for the Encouragement and Preservation of Indian Art, which will hold its first 
formal meeting in November, is about to issue the following circular to those interested in its 
objects, both in England and India. 

“This Society has been formed to foster the indigenous Decorative Arts of India, and, if 
possible, to preserve their distinctive characteristics. It purposes to further these objects by 
encouraging the artisans in every province of the country to continue in the practice of their 
hereditary handicrafts, notwithstanding the pressure of the commercial competition to which they 
are being subjected through the great development of trade between the West and East, and the 
inducements that are often held out to them to copy unsuitable and incongruous Western designs. 
The Society will also endeavour to extend among European purchasers and patrons a taste for 
genuine Indian Art Work, and will do its utmost to enlist the sympathy and support of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan Princes of India in preserving the local Arts and Decorative Handicrafts of their 
several states. Such assistance as the Indian Governments, supreme and provincial, are able to 
give in promoting the operations of the Society may be confidently counted upon. 

“ The great need of some sustained effort in the directions aimed at by the Society is painfully 
evident to those who are most competent to appreciate the intrinsic qualities of the artistic pro¬ 
ductions of India: qualities which by reason of the close commercial competition of modern times, 
and other causes of artistic degradation, are in great peril of being lost to the world. Already the 
Indian Handicrafts are being discredited by the prevailing rage for cheapness. Western taste has 
too often had a deteriorating influence on those Indian artisans who have been brought within its 
influence, and a depressing effect on others who have persisted in faithfully following the traditional 
principles and processes on which true Eastern art is everywhere based. 

“The founders and friends of the Society include many Anglo-Indians of experience as well as 
several eminent English and Oriental archaeologists and other experts, who for years past have been 
engaged in setting forth in public lectures and writings the nature and extent of the contemporary 
degradation of the Industrial Arts of India. This Society will endeavour to stimulate the con¬ 
tinuous and systematic exposition of the different branches of these Arts and Handicrafts, both in 
this country and in India, by means of lectures delivered before the different Associations connected 
with India, and other Societies devoted to the cultivation of the popular taste in Decorative Art, 
anti also by papers written for the reviews and magazines of the day. 

“The Subscription to the Society for ordinary Membership is Five Shillings a year, but it is 
hoped that special donations may also be forthcoming, in order to provide a permanent fund lor the 
heavier working expenses of the Society. The Committee believe that many wealthy lovers of Art 
in England and India will be ready to assist the Society in this way, and enrol themselves as its 
patrons and life members. If a sufficient sum can be raised the permanence of the Society will be 
assured, and an important guarantee obtained for the future prosperity of the Handicraft Arts of 
India. 

“The Society seeks the co-operation of every Society in India engaged in similar work to its 
own, and appeals to them to place themselves in affiliation with it. 

(Signed) SARA M. CARMICHAEL. 
C. PCRDON CLARKE. 

W. MARTIN WOOD.” 

Sir Frederick Leighton is Patron of the Society; Sir M. E. Grant Duff, President; and 
Sir George Birdwood, Chairman of the Executive Committee. The present address is at Mrs. 
David Carmichael’s house, 21, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


